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Just what is Lloyds?....... he a oa An ocean-going highway...... eas, ae 
Oldest organization of its kind in the world A 125-mile drive flanked on both sides by 
places risks on almost everything but human water will be called “Flagler avenue,’ in 
life; it will take a chance with “anything honor of the man whose vision made Florida 
from twins to appendicitis.” what it is today. 


What shall we do about China?.... 21 Odd accidents here and there..... 36 
There are many persons in our country who 
feel that China should be allowed to run its 
own affairs. 
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Can You Answer These Questions? 








* 1 What is the southernmost city in the United 
Good-by, Norway, sorry to leave.. 8 States? (4) Sere 
The travel editor must be getting on. There 2 Where is the “Old Man of the Mountains’? (22) : 
are several other countries to visit yet and 3 Should children play with blasting caps found ¥ 
Uncle Eli doesn’t want to be away from near mines, quarries or elsewhere? (25) if 
Aunt Jerusha too long. 4 Where is the greatest rainfall in the world? (12) 4 i 
F a 5 Do rattlesnakes’ fangs grow in again after they ‘we 
The window curtain problem...... 24 are once taken out? (23) Wy 
Light curtains for summer add to the at- 6 What is the largest corporation in this country? (5) ii 
tractiveness of a room yet keep out little of 7 Has a president of the United States ever been im- : 
the air and light. peached? (23) % 
oy ae p 8 What continent is said to be the cradle of the 4 
- Building homes for birds......... 13 ienaem i. : , ay 
hee Efforts should be made to attract and protect 9 Who is Wilbur Glenn Voliva? (5) 
birds and to increase their numbers for eco- 10 What caused the sinking of the Titanic in 1912? i 
- nomic as well as esthetic reasons. (17) iP 
dy . J . . . . 2 £ 
nds Citizens’ military training camps... 15 11 Which of our states is farthest north? (22) ‘ 
\az- +" : ; ; ‘ 12 Do negroes or white Americans have more tuber- ‘ 
oh Military instruction, athletics and physical culosis? (19) 
up development, rifle marksmanship, military 13 Who is the most widely known baby in the coun- ; 
ark courtesy, personal hygiene, first aid to injured, try? (28) ! 
ds mag gam studies in American citizenship 14 What American army doctor was most instru- 
sd et Sree ae oe mental in stamping out yellow fever from the i 
; Prehistoric life in Georgia..;..... 12 Western hemisphere? (4) ; 
15 What are England’s “mystery towers’? (22) ; 
Ww Letters from our readers......... 38 16 In what year did Paul Revere make his famous - 
The sea crab; Wisconsin porcupines throw midnight ride? (16) : : i 
i quills?; One farmer uses 20-horse team; 17 What big auto manufacturer is also in the gro- 5 
n to Humming bird nests. cery and clothing business? (5) 9 
cat 18 What is the national anthem of the United States? b 
. Now that Easter is here...... peh. ae (23) 
aA Colored eggs, rabbits, lilies, jelly beans sed 19 What great violinist was a native of Bergen, Nor- i 
f new clothes are the order of the day. way? (9) 3 
nt jms ‘ 20 What U.S. president held office only one month? 4 
S) Paul Revere, famous midnight rider 16 ( 22) me oe a 
An act which probably would have been for- See how many of the above questions you can answer 3 
gotten with many other deeds of patriotism and put them to your smart friends. Contests may also be , 
in the Revolutionary war was made famous _|}_eld ive points eing allowed for cach question correrty : 
by Longfellow’s immortal poem. highest score. ae oe: 
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She—The Lord made us beautiful and 
dumb. 

It—How’s that? 

She—Beautiful so the men would love us 
—and dumb so that we could love them. 


Mr. Aronoff had been attending a club 
banquet, and when he let himself in at two 
o’clock in the morning, his wife shrieked 
wildly from the head of the stairs: “IJ 
don’t know whether you’re my husband or 
a burglar, but anyhow I’m going to be on 
the safe side and shoot!” 

“So the De Styles are divorced. Which 
of them got the dogs?” 

“She did. But the judge allowed him 
the privilege of seeing them once a month.” 


She (on the train)—Why are they turn- 
ing on the lights in broad daylight? 

He—We are coming to a tunnel, darling. 

She—What do they have tunnels for if 
they are going to light up the car? 

Kind Old Gent—I suppose you have done 
some good act today, my little man. 

Willie—Yep, two good acts, sir. 

Kind Old Gent—Two good acts? 

Willie—Yep, a cartwheel and a somer- 
sault. 


Mr. Murphy (out of a job)—I see there’s 
talk of another strike. 

Mrs. Murphy—Yes, and if you were half 
a man you'd get a job and be able to walk 
out with the rest. 


Customer—I tell you, I wear a number 
two. 

Clerk—-But, madam, this shoe you just 
took off is a number four. 

Customer—Yes, I know, but it has 
stretched terribly. 


Lady—I want to get something as a pres- 
ent for my husband. 

Clerk—Very well, Madame, how about a 
nice cravat? 

Lady—Oh no, he wears a beard. 

Clerk—Then how about a nice figured 
vest? 

Lady—That won’t do. He has a ful, 
long beard. 

Clerk—Well then, let’s see. What do you 
say to a pair of slippers? 


Mother—Don’t forget to tell that young 
man that you never had any lovers before. 
Daughter—You’re wrong, mother. He 


“would make fun of me.—Paris Rire. 


“So you enjoy showing your wife how to 
run the car.” 

“Yes; it’s the first time she ever admitted 
that I could teach her anything.” 


“Now,” said the guide, “we'll be ready 
to start as soon as I can borrow a dog.” 

“Why,” exclaimed the amateur sports- 
man, “what’s the matter with your own 
dog?” 

“He is too valuable.” 

Tommy entered the parlor, where his 


sister was entertaining Mr. Dubleigh. 
Walking up to the latter, he held out his 


hand, in the open palm of which were a 
dozen small white objects. “What’s them?” 
he asked. 

“Why, those are beans,” answered Dub- 
leigh with an ingratiating smile. 

“He does know ’em, sis,” said Tommy 
triumphantly to his sister. “You told ma 
last night that he didn’t.” 


He—I know I’ve nothing much to my 
credit yet, Alice, but the boss says I’m a 
rising young man. 

She—Good! When you get out of the 


‘rising into the raised class, come around. 


Cheer leader at chess tournament (in a 
Stage whisper)—The champion has just 
made a clever move! Now then, fellows, 
all together! Everybody assume a pleased 
expression !—Collier’s 


“My wife had a motor accident yester- 
day.” 

“I’m sorry. Was there much damage 
done?” 

“A fair amount. A smashed-up back and 
several screws loose.” 

“Your poor wife!” 

“Oh, you were referring to her? She 
only got a broken leg.” 


“T have,” said the diplomat, “a secretary 
in whose secrecy I can trust absolutely. In 
the first place she does not understand 
what I dictate, and in the second she for- 
gets what she has written.” 


Joseph had been sent to bed by his 
mother for using profane language. When 
his father came home she sent him up- 
stairs to punish the boy. 

“T’ll teach that young fellow to swear,” 
he roared and started up the stairs. He 
tripped on the top step and even his wife 
held her ears for a few moments. 

“You’d better come down now,” she 
called up after the air had cleared some- 
what, “he’s had enough for his first lesson.” 


A small boy was returning from school 
crying bitterly. “What ails you, my little 
fellow?” asked an old gentleman. 

“I-I’ve lo-ost the p-penny the t-t-teacher 
gave for being the best boy in the class,” 
sobbed the boy. 

“Oh, well, never mind,” replied the old 
fellow, “here is another one that will take 
its place. But tell me how you lost it.” 

“*Cause I wasn’t the best boy in the 
class,” replied the boy. 4 


Hostess—That gentleman you just danced 
with is a mind-reader. 

Fair Guest—Indeed! Then I’m sure he 
won’t ask me to dance with him again. 


“Hope you liked those queer little Chi- 
nese back-scratchers I sent you, dear.” 

“Is that what they are? Mercy! I’ve been 
making my husband eat his salad with 
them.” 


A young man went to Australia against 
his father’s wishes. In one letter home he 
wrote: “Have bought a car—first feather in 
my cap.” In another: “Have bought a 
farm—another feather in my cap.” This 
went on for some time, till his father re- 


ceived a letter which ran: “Dear | 
Send on passage money, I’m brok: 

To this his father replied: “Not! 
ing. Stick feathers from your ca; 
and fly home.” 


“I wonder why Bjones attribut: 
success to his wife.” 

“Oh, just to convince her that 
success, I suppose.” 


Mrs. Newrich (looking over hot 
—What’s this thing here going to | 

Architect—That is an Italian stai 

Mrs. Newrich—Just a waste oi 
We probably won’t ever have an) 
coming to see us. 


“Has your husband given up go! 
“Yes, but he still uses the 
when changing tires.” 


Dauber—I’d like to devote my |} 
ture to a charitable purpose.” 

Critic—Why not give it to an 
tion for the blind?” 


An attorney had just won a cas: 
cousin. “I really don’t know how 
press my appreciation,” said the cou 

“Well, you see,” answered the 
“since the Phoenicians invented 
man does not have to worry ov: 
question any more.” 


Father, to Plumber—I would |i! 
have you take my son as an appren'! 

Plumber—Where is he? 

Father—He forgot his recommend 
and he’s gone back home after them 

Plumber—I’ll take him; he seems t 
the true qualifications for a plum! 
London Opinion. 


“From these bumps,” said the phi 
ogist, “I can see that you are touch) 
quarrelsome.” 


“Me touchy and quarrelsome? Say tha! 


again and Ill wring your neck!” 


“Surely, Miranda, you’re not goi! 
marry again when the Lord just 
Smith.” 

“Yes, I shuah am,” replied Miranda 
long as the Lawd takes ’em, so wil! |! 


Aunt—Oh, Elsie, I’m sure you nev: 
me behave like that. 

Elsie (aged four)—Well, I haven't k: 
you so very long. 


“So they’re engaged at last. It’s a: 
match.” 

“Think so? How?” 

“He has money and she knows ! 
spend it.” 


“Jedge,” a very large and det: 
colored woman announced as she v 
a frightened ex-husband into His 
chamber, “dis nigger ain’t paid m« 
cent of alimony for seben months.” 

“What’s the matter, Sam?” ster! 


quired the judge. “Haven’t you been worl 


ing lately?” 
“Nosuh,” was the response. “Al 4! 
bin able to find mah dice.” 
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DIGEST OF 


|LOYD’S: FOE OF PESSIMISM 


Llovd’s! 

What history, what romance, and 
what tragedy, is conjured up in that 
single word? It is never mentioned 
without being suggestive of the sea— 
the sea that Joseph Conrad wrote of, 
and the one that Capt. Marryat and 
others even before him knew so well. 

Llovd’s is the oldest and most unique 
organization of its kind in the world. 
it has been in existence for nearly 240 
years. When it was started William 
Penn was making his famous treaty 
with the Indians and Scotland had not 
yet united with England. 

Lloyd’s was the original Optimist 
Club. It’s motto is, “Most troubles never 
happen.” And it has made it pay. 

When most people hear the name 
Lloyd’s they invariably think of marine 
insurance. But that great British firm 
is more than that. It places risks on 
almost everything but human life. 
Lloyd’s is not a company; it is in effect 
an exclusive club of individual specula- 
tors. Every member must deposit $25,- 
(00 as an initiation fee and pledge him- 
self responsible for losses “to the full 
extent of his worldly possessions.” How 
well this pays is attested by the fact that 
a premium income of over $150,000,000 
a year is divided among 1200-members. 
Not so bad, is it? 

Lloyd’s has survived the dangers and 
uncertainties of eight generations. It 
has grown to be one of the outstanding 
businesses of the world. In all its his- 
tory it has never missed a payment. It 
is said that Britannia only “rules the 
waves” because Lloyd’s carries the 
risks. During the dark days of the 
World war when ships went down by 
the hundreds Lloyd’s went on insuring 
shipping by increasing its premiums. 

sult Lloyd’s will take a chance with 
most anything—“anything from twins 
fo appendicitis” its advertisements 
reads. Here Paderewski and other fa- 
nous pianists have their fingers insured, 
Mme. Genee and other dancers pro- 


lect their legs and toes, lecturers are 
insured against sore throats, farmers 
against rain, communities against 
nots, individuals against damage from 
we hot tempers and families against 
riptets, 

Not long ago Lloyd’s paid a $25,000 
Premium to a family who-had twins 


against their wishes. It once insured a 
young man against his temper. The 
man’s mother-in-law had named him 
tr on condition that he refrain from 
doing her bodily injury. A confirmed 
achelor took out insurance against 
getting married. In the last~presiden- 
lial campaign in the United States Lloyd’s 
foled odds of 100to nine against Ford’s 
chances of being nominated. | During 
the Boston police strike, an évent which 
made Coolidge famous, Lloyd’s wrote 





The Lutine bell at Lloyd’s, the sound of 
which heralds either joy or sorrow. 


over $3,000,000 worth of riot insurance 
in a single day. 

Because Lloyd’s stands ready to in- 
sure against almost every conceivable 
contingency it is asserted that, for a 
fair consideration, they would even 
be willing to insure a store when it is 
burning and take a chance that the 
firemen will get on the job in time 
enough to prevent a total loss. 

However, Lloyd’s does not take the 
desperate chances that most people 
might imag.ne to be the case. Every 





. 


An Easter Thought 


God expects from men something 
more at such times, and that it were 
much to be wished for the credit of 
their reiigion as well as the satis- 
faction of their conscience that their 
Easter devotions would in some meas- 
ure come up to their Easter dress. 
—Robert South, English divine 
(1634-1716). 

Shouldn’t this go for women, too? 








» 





contract it makes is based on statistics, 
and that means the well defined law of 
averages. So-called “freak” insurance, 
they find, is no more of a gamble than 
ordinary insurance, The odds are fig- 
ured with uncanny exactness so that the 
seemingly strange risks really pay well 
in the aggregate. 

Odd bets are only a small fraction of 
Lloyd’s business. Three-fifths of the 
total is maritime, premiums on which 
amount to about $90,000,000 a year. 
Previous to 1884 Lloyd’s confined itself 
almost exclusively to marine insurance, 
It has over 1500 agents scattered 
throughout the world. It has establish- 
ed provision and relief depots in many 
parts of the world for mariners who 
may be shipwrecked there. Some of the 
food caches are on uninhabited islands, 
dangerous reefs and other out-of-the 
way places. 

Lloyd’s antedates the Bank of Eng- 
land by about five years. It originated 
among the patrons of a coffee house kept 
on Tower street, London, by a Welsh- 


the Christian era. 


Lombard street. 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


man named Edward Lloyd. Being near 
the docks it was natural that most of the 
patrons were seafarers. It was natural 
too, for Lloyd’s to become a souree of 
shipping news. 
marine insurance even in England had 
been conducted by the Lombards of 


Before Lloyd’s time 


Italy. In fact, Lombard street in the 
British metropolis takes its name from 


this noted family. 


Marine insurance is really older than 
Lloyd’s still pos- 
sesses a copy of a policy (not its own, 
of course) dated 1680. This was be- 
lieved to be the oldest marine policy in 
existence until, six years ago, a docu- 
ment dated 1656 was found. 

In 1692 Edward Lloyd moved both his 
coffee house and his insurance business 
to the corner of Abchurch lane and 
He did this so that 
he would come more in contact with 
wealthy city merchants. A poem pub- 
lished in 1700 contains these lines: 


Now to Lloyd’s coffee house he never fails 


To read the letters and attend the sales. 


This describes very well the uses to 
which Lloyd’s was then put. It was 
primarily an exchange where shipping 
news was circulated and where under- 
writers received and acted upon prop- 
Ositions put up to them. 

There, too, vessels were auctioned off 
“by inch of candle.” This old-fashioned 


procedure was to insert a pin in a candle 
an inch below the flame and bidding was 


spirited until the candle burned down 
and so released the pin. The last bidder 
before the pin fell was the lucky one. 

The original Lloyd died in 1712. Busi- 





All marine casualties, no matter in what 
quarter of the globe, are certain to be re- 
corded in Lloyd’s famous “Loss Book.” 
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ness was flourishing so a committee of 
patrons took it over. The service was 
conducted by “waiters” who were con- 
trolled by overseers called “masters.” 
The latter had to pay the rent and pro- 
vide stationery and newspapers but 
received a profit on the business. A 
magazine of 1740 contains this notation: 
“11th March, 1740. Mr. Baker, master 
of Lloyd’s coffee house in Lombard 
street, waited on Sir™Robert Walpole 
with the news of Admiral Vernon’s tak- 
ing of Portobello. This was the first 
account thereof, and, proving true, Sir 
Robert was pleased to order him a 
handsome present.” But 64 years later 
the then Earl Camden, secretary for 
war and a most elegant gentleman, re- 
fused to receive news from the lowly 
“waiters at Lloyd’s coffee house.” It 
was then that Lloyd’s thought it more 
dignified to appoint a secretary. 


In 1696 Edward Lloyd had started a 
shipping gazette. But criticism was not 
much tolerated in those times. He made 
a mistake in criticizing the house of 
lords for its treatment of silk imports 
and that august body ordered Lloyd’s 
paper to suspend. In 1726 those who 
had inherited Lloyd’s business brought 
out the same idea as “Lloyd’s list.” It 
has continued ever since and is the 
second oldest newspaper in London. 


In, 1770 the Lloyd’s underwriters 
formed an alliance to combat a rival 
marine insurance company and four 
years later moved to the Royal Ex- 
change at which site, with the exception 
of the temporary inconvenience caused 
by the fire of 1838, they have since re- 
mained, though new quarters are now 
in prospect. 

Lloyd’s and the year 1726 gave the 
world the basis for its famous classifi- 
cation of “A No. 1.” Lloyd’s developed 
a system of classifying the soundness of 
vessels’ hulls by using the vowels A, E, 
I, O, U, and ship equipment by the let- 
ters G (good), M (middling) and B 
(bad). Thus, AG would represent the 
best type of ship and UB the worst. 


Lloyd’s struck an early blow at the 
slave trade by refusing to reimburse a 
shipmaster who threw overboard his 
cargo of slaves in an emergency. After 
Greathead, inventor of the lifeboat, had 
successfully demonstrated his invention 
Lioyd’s subscribed $10,000 toward build- 
ing such boats. Between 1804 and 1824 
it maintained the lifeboat service of the 
British mercantile marine at its own 
expense. 

The incorporated society does not it- 
self issue any policies or assume risks. 
All the underwriting business is trans- 
acted by the individual members, each 
of whom carries on his business for his 
own account and risk. That is why a 
certain proposition may be turned down 
by one member yet be taken up by 
another. 

Lloyd’s offices have four main rooms. 
In the very plain underwriting room, 
at little boxed desks, underwriters and 
assistants carry on their routine busi- 
ness. Brokers occupy another room. 
The historic chamber once known as 
the captains’ room has become a restau- 
rant. There is also a committee room. 
The latter is not open to the general 
public but anyone having “pull” can 
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gain admission. Here there are some 
interesting relics. 

Perhaps the most famous of these is 
the Lutine bell. This was taken from a 
captured 32-gun frigate of the same 
name. The ship was later wrecked 
(1799). at the entrance to the Zuyder 
Zee while carrying $5,000,000 in silver. 
Part of the cargo was recovered but 
most of the treasure is still there. The 
loss was met by Lloyd’s. The ringing 
of this bell is always an important oc- 
casion. If sounded twice there is joy 
because it announces the safe arrival of 
an over-due ship. If sounded only once 
there is sadness; it means that a vessel 
has been lost. 

Also of interest is the huge “Loss 
Book” in which is inscribed all maritime 
casualties. The number of cases record- 
ed in this book in a single year averages 
about 3000. 


AN OCEAN-GOING HIGHWAY 


Motorists will soon be able to use a 
new highway that is flanked by water 
for a distance of nearly 125 miles. It 
will connect the United States main- 
land with Key West, our southernmost 
city and reputed home of one of the 
few growing banyan trees on this con- 





SANTIAG 


The motor route to Cuba. From the Florida 
mainland it threads the islands to Key West. 
A ferry does the rest. 


tinent. “Key West” is from the Spanish 
and means “bone reef.” The city, now 
having a population of nearly 20,000, is 
built on a coral island. 

Just as the Flagler-inspired railroad 
threads its way over the chain of islets 
known as the Florida Keys in order to 
reach Key West, so will the new high- 
way. Now 75 per cent complete it is 
expected to be ready for traffic some- 
time this summer. The drive will span 
great stretches of waters where the only 
human habitation will be in an occa- 
sional lighthouse or on a passing ship. 
It will make Key West more than ever 
a stopping place on the way to Cuba 
and Gulf ports. Key West is about 500 
miles from Jacksonville but only 90 
from Havana. When the transmarine 
boulevard is completed a motorist will 
be able to drive all the way from Jack- 
sonville to Key West by road, put the 
car on a boat there and, after six hours 
on the water, drive across Cuba and 
back to Havana again. Cuba is con- 
structing a fine motor road from one 
end-of the island to the other (750 
miles) at a cost of $76,000,000. 

It is now possible to go from Miami 
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to Key West by auto by using { 
But when “all the way by road” 
actuality Key West is going to |) 
massive arch at the terminus . 
great highway. It will bear an in: 
tion reading: “Flagler avenu 
Over-Sea Highway. This road | 

every door in North America.” 


LEST WE FORGET 

A $5000. fund is being raised 
committee head by Dr. James P: 
of the Morris high-school, New Yo: 
John R. Kissinger of Andrews, !!). 
latter may not be as well kno 
Chaplin, Rockefeller, “Daddy” B) 
ing and others but he has done nx 
humanity than most men. Twen! 
years ago Kissinger was a str: 
buck private in Uncle Sam’s 
Today he is a confirmed invalid. 
his wife. With the approval . 
American Association for the Ad 
ment of Science, it is proposed {. 
the couple a little house in whic! 
can spend their declining days. 

Kissinger’s illness involves a st: 
heroic as any invented for-fiction. 
to the present century yellow fev: 
the scourge of the Americas. 
blamed for the downfall of th. 
historic American civilizations. 
theory has it that Columbus’s vi. 
this hemisphere carried the plac 
other parts of the world. Be tha! 
may, during the Spanish-America 
yellow fever exacted such toll th:' 
lowing the conclusion of peace, « 
mission head by Major Walter kh 





young army doctor, was appoint: 


inquire into the cause of the disea: 
score of years previously Dr. ( 

Finley had advanced the idea th:' 
fever was transmitted by the mosy 


Major Reed decided to test out this i 


But animals are immune so he h: 
use humans. The investigating . 
mission and two privates—Kiss: 
and John J. Moran—stepped fo: 
even though warned that they 
face probable death. 

“You will be well repaid,” sug: 
Reed to Kissinger and Moran. 

“We are not doing this for 1: 
they replied. 

“I salute you,” said Reed, tou 
his hat. Later he wrote in a repor' 
my opinion, this exhibition of 
courage has never been surpassed | 
army of the United States.” 

The volunteers permitted them: 
to be bitten by infected mosquil« 


member of the commission soon died 1! 


convulsions. Eventually 11 men 
used in the experiments and nin: 
stricken. This was not definite | 


that the mosquito was responsih|: 


two men were put to live in a |: 
hut. The latter was screened : 


screen divided the occupants. Fillcc! 


infected mosquitoes were releasc' 
one compartment. The man w! 
bitten was stricken; the other !: 


mained well. Then other men occ} 


the same compartments. There \ 
contagion. This showed that the ! 


was not transmitted by human con's’: 


Once the cause was known it was : 


paratively easy to stamp out the discs: 


4 
thé 


This made possible the building ©! 


Panama canal, Last year only two Vv |. 
ys : 
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low fever deaths were recorded in all 
the Americas, thanks to Reed, Kissinger 
and the others. 

The heroes were loudly acclaimed at 
the time. A hospital was named for 
Reed. But a public quickly forgets. 
One by one the physical wrecks died. 
Kissinger, unable to work, soon became 
destitute. But he never complained and 
refused to ask the government for aid, 
It was not until 1924 that congress was 
induced to vote him $1200 a year, not 
as much as is paid a commissioned 
officer. 

“| didn’t do it for money,” Kissinger 
still insists. 


HENRY .FORD, MERCHANT 


Detroit merchants are trying to drive 
Henry Ford’s local food and clothing 
stores out of business. Ford established 
these stores ostensibly for the army of 
workmen in his Detroit plants. But he 
failed to develop a system to keep out- 
siders from buying there. Prices were 
iower than at the regular stores and 
trouble followed. Retailers are trying 
to get wholesalers to stop selling to 
Ford stores. It has even been proposed 
to boycott Ford cars. 

Ford further antagonized the local 
merchants by turning a deaf ear to en- 
treaties that he cease his competition. A 
popular story has it that when a delega- 
tion of butchers and grocers made such 
a plea he turned to the telephone and 
called up his store manager. 

“Can you handle the public?” Ford 
is quoted as asking. 

“Yes,” came the reply. 

“Then open for the public tomorrow 
morning,” was the order. 

That was five months ago. Detroit 
people have continued to patronize the 
Ford stores in increasing number. The 
“cash and carry” system is used. Ford 
has incorporated in his stores the same 
mass production-idea used in his auto 
plants. Retailers cannot understand 
how he is able to undersell the whole- 
salers. They think he is using some of 
his surplus wealth to run his stores at 
a loss just to hurt their business. As 
individuals, they cannot hope to under- 
sel] Ford, 

“Why should you, after having been 
favored by God -in acquiring your 
wealth, try to drive your fellowmen out 
of other lines of business?” a letter of 
protest circulated among Detroit’s 4500 
retail stores reads. But Ford claims 
that when he set a minimum wage of 
8) a day in his plants adjacent mer- 
chants promptly boosted prices. He 
explains that he opened his retail stores 
to stop profiteering on his 100,000 
employees who now get at least $6 aday. 
Ford stores have been opened in 
Cleveland, St. Louis and other places 
Where Ford industries are located. 
Purchasers claim to be able to buy at 
the Ford stores at a saving of from 10 
to 40 per cent. Even with low prices 
the Ford stores are said to have netted 
*400,000 last year on a gross business 
of $12,000,000. The other day the “fliv- 
ver” groceries were quoting these prices 
flour, 25 pounds for $1.14; sugar, five 
bounds for 34 cents; canned soups at 
10 per cent off the nationally-advertised 
Price; buckwheat flour, five pounds for 
27 cents; Florida oranges, 25 cents a 














Each year thousands of persons make a night 
motor trip to the summit of Mt. Helix, 20 
miles east of San Diego, Cal., to attend the 


Easter sunrise service. The ampitheater, 

surmounted by the cross, is one of the largest 

in the world. Of stone and concrete con- 

struction, it can seat 2000 persons. A wind- 

ing but good road conquers the 1380-foot 
' elevation. 








dozen; potatoes, $1.38 a bushel; onions, 
five cents a pound; tomatoes, two 
pounds for 25 cents; lemons, 18 cents a 
dozen; sweet potatoes, five pounds for 
18 cents, and graham flour, four cents 
a pound. 





BIG BUSINESS 


Big business is not the bugaboo that 
it once was held up to be. This is 
evinced by the modern tendency to 
leave the “big boys” alone on the as- 
sumption that their public benefits out- 
weigh their bad features. The trust- 
busting activities of some previous ad- 
ministrations have simmered down toa 
policy of dealing only with cases in- 
volving serious violations of the law 
and avoiding, so far as possible, inves- 
tigating minor complaints. 

In this day of radios, autos and other 
modern inventions it is pretty well ac- 
cepted that a patent authorizes and con- 


Billion-Dollar Firms 


Eight corporations in this country 
have reached the billion-dollar class. In 
order of assets the leadings concerns 
follow: 





Sir Ge UOR. circ conetcader $2,500,000,000 
Southern Pacific......... 2,150,000,000 
Pennsylvania ............ 1,820,000,000 
American Telephone 

and Telegraph.......... , 1,650,000,000 
New York Central........ 1,450,000,000 
Standard Oil........cccce 1,370,000,000 
Union Pacific..........¢: 1,140,000,000 
Atchison, Topeka and 

ee ee ee 1,075,000,000 
General Motors.......... 915,000,000 
OO 6 rita tite: Cama cues 800,000,000 











dones a monopoly. It is only when 
prices are fixed arbitrarily and unfair 
tactics used in restraint of trade that 
the government cares to invoke the 
Sherman and Clayton acts. Last year 
out of over 200 complaints investigated 
by the government only 16 legal pro- 
ceedings resulted. 

The government seems to be going 
over to the Wall street idea that big 
business mergers aid the nation. Rec- 
ommendations for a revision of the an- 
ti-trust laws are being studied by the 
department of justice with a view of 
putting Unclé Sam on still more friend- 


5 
ly terms with business. There has 
been complaint that the present anti- 
trust acts, adopted when big business 
was believed opposed to public interest, 
do not meet existing conditions. There 
is agitation in the Federation of Labor 
toward repeal of the Sherman act on 
the. ground that “what is harmful to 
capital is also harmful to labor.” A 
group headed by Secretary Woll favors 
government encouragement of combi- 
nation and monopoly. 

Big scale systematic production, ac- 
cording to big business boosters, means 
cheaper articles, small margins of profit 
and quicker turnover of capital. “If 
there is to be governmental oversight 
over the conduct of business,” accord- 
ing to Francis Sisson, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Co., New York, “it 
must be easier to watch a few big busi- 
ness firms than thousands of smaller 
dealers. George Roberts, another bank- 
er, says: 

“We have clung too long to the eco- 
nomic absurdity that large corporations 
are bad for the community just because 
they are large. If a great business gen- 
ius, through operation on a big scale, is 
able to accumulate millions of dollars, 
what of it, if he has contributed at the 
same time toward the betterment of his 
community? Who can say he is worse 
off today because Henry Ford has 
amassed greater wealth? He is the out- 
standing example of what. large-scale 
operation can do. We might have had 
many more such examples, if it had 
not been for the long period of anti- 
trust hysteria that blinded us for so 
many years.” 


IN THE SCHOOLS 

“The increase in juvenile delinquen- 
cy, the sag in morals of youth and the 
unstable condition of society since the 
World war have led some of us to hope 
that the public school might become a 
greater force for training in morality,” 
says Superintendent Lynch in explain- 
ing why the Lakewood, Ohio, schools 
have adopted a course in moral educa- 
tion and character building. The North 
Dakota house of representatives voted 
to place copies of the Ten Command- 
ments in every schoolroom in the state. 

Teachers must understand modern 
youth and the jazz age before they can 
hope to provide a useful eduction, ac- 
cording to Dr. Herbert Hawkes, dean 
of Columbia college. “An appeal to a 
student’s ambition,” he avers, “is bet- 
ter than seclusion from temptation. 
Youth has got to grow up. It may as 
well grow up in college.” This is di- 
rectly opposite to the view of Dean 
Gauss of Princeton who thinks the sal- 
vation of the student rests in a return 
to “academic seclusion.” 








VOLIVA AND ZION PROSPER 

Twenty years ago Wilbur Glenn Voli- 
va, flat earth theorist, had total assets 
amounting to 83 cents. Today, as suc- 
cessor to John Dowie as head of the 
Christian Catholic Apostolic (Zionist) 
church, his income is listed at $6,000,- 
000 a year. But Voliva says he only 
holds it for the church, preferring to 
live on a clerk’s salary as overseer of 
Zion, Ill., headquarters of the sect. A 
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land boom invited Voliva to sell some 
Zion property at a big profit for his 
followers. “Times have changed,” he 
is quoted in the Chicago Tribune as say- 
ing, “and I can do more good with my 
money than Dowie could with the lands 
if he were living.” Dowie died in 1907. 
When the Zionists fled the wos«ld’s 
wickedness and went to live in seclusion 
on the prairies 40 miles from Chicago 
their property was valued at $150 an 
acre. Because of the march of Chicago’s 
suburbs, some Zion land recently 
broughf $1000 an acre. The Zionists 
not only control their city but also 
manage 26 local industries recorded as 
owned by Voliva. The latter include a 
bakery doing business in 46 states, a 
publishing business, a department store, 
eandy factory, lace manufacturing plant 
and a building construction business. 


FASTEST AUTO 


A special Sunbeam (British) auto 
driven by H. O. Segrave, English rac- 
ing driver, set a new world auto speed 
record by making 207 miles an hour 
on the famous hard beach at Daytona 
Beach, Fla. This is 33 miles an hour 








faster than the previous auto record. 
It required four miles for the odd and 
cumbersome looking four-ton machine 


to get up maximum speed. The driver’s 
face was blistered by the terrific wind. 
The car is driven by a 24-cylindered en- 
gine said to have 1000 horsepower. 

In the matter of speed, a runner can 
do the equivalent of one-third of a mile 
a minute for short distances; Man- 
o’War, racehorse, did six-tenths of a 
mile a minute; the motorboat Gar Wood 


‘IV can do 80 miles an hour, a locomo- 


tive has done 120 miles an hour on a 
straight track and the airplane record 
is four and one-half miles a minute. 
But this is slow motion when contrast- 
ed with the 815-mile-an-hour gait of a 
certain fly (see Jan. 1 issue). 


SOFT COAL MINERS OUT 


Ten states are affected by a walk-out 
of 150,000 men in the bituminous (soft) 
coal fields. This is approximately the 
same number concerned in the anthra- 
cite (hard coal) strike of the winter of 
1925-1926. About 2000 of the 14,000 
bituminous coal mines are closed. Fail- 
ure to extend the Jacksonville agree- 
ment which expired April 1 is responsi- 
ble. Non-union mines are not involved. 

What with the advent of warm weath- 
er and the fact that private homes use 
but little soft coal, the general public 





._ is not much concerned. A few union 


mines have resumed work under local 
temporary contracts. Besides, there is 
a reserve of about. 80,000,000 tons of 
soft coal above ground ready to be 
shipped. Each side claims it car’t give 
in to the other and survive. ~The min- 
ers are fighting for maintenance of 
their present minimum wage level of 
$7.50 a day for eight hours work. Op- 
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erators demand that wages be reduced. 
In 1917 the miners obtained an in- 
crease of from $3.50 to $5 a day. There 
was another increase in 1919 and in 
1922 the scale jumped from $6 to $7.50. 
A five-months suspension was followéd 
by a new agreement and in 1925 the 
Jacksonville agreement was reached. 
Operators say production costs have in- 
creased 50 per cent in 10 years and they 
can no longer afford to pay “inflated 
wages.” They propose a continuous 
wage scale on a basis of competition 
with non-union mines, with about a 20 
per cent reduction in wages. The min- 
ers contend they have all they can do 
to live on the Jacksonville scale. 

The coal industry seems to be sick. 
When the Jacksonville pact was ratified 
60 per cent of the soft coal produced 
came from union mines, But the agree- 
ment gave non-union mines the advan- 
tage and they have been able to under- 
sell their union competitors. In fact, 
many union mines have been forced out 
of business. In the non-union field 
wages are about two-thirds as high as 
in the union fields. Wages make up 
about 70 per cent of the cost of pro- 
ducing coal. Only about half the soft 
coal industry is unionized. In 1925 
union mines produced only 174,000,000 
tons of coal as compared with the 314,- 
000,000 from “open shop” mines, 


PINEDO REACHES U. S. 


Commander Franceso de Pinedo, Ital- 
ian aviator who is making a four-con- 
tinent flight, arrived in this country 
preparatory to attempting his second 
transatlantic air trip. His route thus 
far has been Cagliari (Italy), to Rabat 
(Morocco), to Villa Cisneros (Gold 
Coast), to Bolama (Portuguese Guinea), 
to Dakar (French West Africa), to Port 
Praya (Cape Verde Islands), to Fer- 
nando de Noronha Island off Brazil 
(this flight of 1432 miles, or nearly 
across the southern Atlantic, required 
13 hours and 40 minutes), to Pernam- 
buco, Bahai, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
Santos and Porto Alegre (all in Brazil), 
to Buenos Aires (Argentina), to Monte- 
video (Uruguay)), to Asuncion (Para- 
guay), to Corumba, Sao Luiz de Ca- 
ceres, Manaos and Para (again Brazil, 
but this time over the jungle), to 
Georgetown (British Guiana), to Port 
au Prince (Haiti), to Havana (Cuba), 
to New Orleans, thenve to the Pacific 
coast and eastward to Newfoundland 
where he intends to begin his return 
trip over the Atlantic by way of the 
Azores to Lisbon and thence Romie, a 
total distance of 30,000 miles. (The 
round-the-world flight’ of U. S. army 
aviators in 1924 covered 26,000 miles.) 


Commander de Pinedo thinks the 
south Atlantic route safer than the 
other. He is making the hazardous trip 
in a seaplane appropriately named the 
Santa Maria and is guided only by a 
compass. In the journey over the track- 
less Brazilian jungles he and his pilot 
had decided to shoot themselves if 
forced down, preferring death by bul- 
let to death by slow starvation. Since 
the first of the year Tadeo Larre-Bor- 
ges, Uruguayan aviator, flew eastward 
across the south Atlantic and Maj... Sar- 
mento Beires of Portugal, making a trip 
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around the world, flew from P. jy. 
guese Guinea to the island of Fern: );, 
de Noronha. 











News Notes | 


Ford in Crash. While riding in a a 
coupe, at Detroit, Henry Ford ran 
the curbing and down a sloping 
bankment into a tree. He was knoe ked 
unconscious. After undergoing a : 
operation he was taken home. S: f 
Ford’s publicity men intimate , 
the accident was an attempt on t! 
of the auto manufacturer but the e 
say Ford was forced off the roa 
reckless driver. 


Judge Acquitted. The Indiana sen.'e’s 
impeachment trial of Judge Clarence 
Dearth of the Delaware (Ind.) « t 
court resulted in acquittal of ch: 
growing out of the judge’s feud \ ith 
George Dale, Muncie publisher. ‘ 
charge the vote was 32 for con, 
or only two ballots less than th 
quired number. Before the 
was announced Dale was indicted ond 
arrested on a charge of crimina! 


Oil Price-fixing Charge. The s 
ard Oil Co. and 45 other oil comp. ies 
fix prices in violation of the law, « )) \ef 
filed at Indianapolis by the depa: t 
of justice charges. 


Ferguson Amnesty Repealed. 
Moody of Texas signed the bil! g 
political rights given former Go: 
guson under the regime of Goy 
Ferguson. Mr. Ferguson’s right t: 
public office were stripped fr« 
by his impeachment conviction in |! 


Oil Order Revoked. The ex: 
order issued by President Hard 
1921 under which Albert B. F: § 
secretary of interior, leased valua! il 
lands to the Doheney and Sinclai 
terests, was revoked by President 
idge. The latter’s act is in keeping ith 
the decision of the supreme court in 
voiding the Elk Hills and Pear] H: 
leases, 


—_—- 


In the spring Eugene 


ghts 


Tis Spring! 
Foley’s fancy does not turn to th: 
of love. Foley, 26 and a Cleveland 
street car conductor, appealed to local 
authorities to relieve him from ences! 
ing remarks made daily by a fai 
senger while he collects her fare. 


Anti-Saloon League Expenses. = "¢ 
Anti-Saloon League spent $13,000,000 15 
the first six years of prohibition on ) 
litical and other propaganda in behalf 
of the dry law, figures compiled by ‘ 
senate campaign funds committee r& 
veal. This amount covers work of ‘he 
league in 37 states. The biggest ©* 
pense—$1,740,000—was in New York 
Illinois came second with an expend: 
ture of $1,200,000, followed by Ohio wilh 
$882,000 and Pennsylvania with $852,("". 


New Refutes Story. Newspape's © 
cently carried a story that Mrs. 11120 
beth Barnheisel of Niconza, Ind., '% 
just. received a letter written by / 
husband in 1865. Postmaster-Gen. \°“ 
investigated and found that the |el'e! 
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reached Mrs, Barnheisel as an inclosure 


with a letter from the commissioner of 
pensions advising her that the old let- 
ter had served its purpose and was be- 


ing sent her from the files. Mr. New 
savs that there is a reasonable solution 
to most of the delayed mail delivery 


stories. 





Rhinelander Loses Appeal. Leonard 
Kip Rhinelander, scion of an old and 
wealthy New York family, lost his fight 
before the New York court of appeals 
to obtain an annulment of his marriage 
to his wife of negro blood. The latter, 
4 former housemaid, is getting $300 a 
month alimony. 


Threats Stop Chaplin Film. Threat- 
ening letters purporting to come from 
the Ku Klux Klan caused two Queens, 
N. Y., theaters to withdraw Charlie 
Chaplin’s latest film. “It was notthrough 
fear that we changed our program,” 
one manager said. “We felt the letters 
might express the feelings of people in 
‘the neighborhood. 


Beauty Detained. Because she was 
adjudged “the most beautiful woman in 
France” did not keep Miss Jacqueline 
Schally, 18, from being temporarily de- 
tained at Ellis Island until witnesses 
could prove that she did not intend to 
remain in this country permanently. 
She came here to fill a movie contract. 


Courts Handicapped. Failure of Con- 
gress, by reason of the senate filibuster, 
to make the usual appropriations for 
federal courts caused the Kansas divi- 
sion to follow that of Philadelphia in 
closing sessions for April and May. This 
means no jury trials in such courts be- 
fore the September terms, notwith- 
standing that calendars are crowded. 


Cheetahs Cause Trouble. As a public- 
ity stunt, Mrs. John Wentworth of Chi- 
cago brought from Africa two cheetahs 
and tried to make pets of them, Neigh- 
bors complained and a policeman inves- 
tigated. His report follows: “Cheetahs 
are like leopards, and seem to be tame. 
Mr. Wentworth showed me a _ book 
which said that cheetahs would not at- 
tack a man, but one of them bit my leg. 
Mr. Wentworth said that was because 
of the scent of my police dog.” This 
led a Chicago alderman to write: 


Now the only way to greetah 

Well behaved, alert young cheetah 

Isto keep him always facing snoot to snoot. 
For let him get behind you, 
And he'll jolly well remind you 

That you should have worn a castiron 
Two-pants suit. 


Bill of Rights Amended. Amendments 
lo Virginia’s historic bill of rights are 
provided in a resolution adopted by the 
Virginia house of delegates authorizing 
” revisions in the state constitution. 
The opening sentence of the bill of 
rights, as written by George Mason in 
1776, follows: “A declaration of rights, 
made by the representatives of the good 
People of Virginia assembled and in full 
aad free convention, which rights to 
pertain to them and their posterity as 
the basis and foundation of govern- 
tent.” This would be changed to read: 
A declaration of rights, made by the 
800d people of Virginia, in the legisla- 
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ture of their sovereign powers; which 
rights to pertain to them and their pos- 
terity, as the basis and foundation of 
government.” 





Dying Columnist Praises Game. Just 
before William F. Kirk, Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., columnist, died he wrote a poem 
called “The Ninth Inning.” Couched in 
terms of baseball, it follows: 


The doctor knows what his trained eyes see 


And he says it’s the last of the ninth 
for me. 

One more swing while the clouds loomed 
dark 


And then I must leave this noisy park. 


*Twas a glorious game from the opening 
bell— 

Good plays, bad plays and thrills pell mell. 

The speed of it burned my years away. 

But I thank great God that he let me play. 


Wet Resolution Fails. Though Mary- 
land is said to be dripping wet, a meas- 
ure which would have petitioned con- 
gress to permit the states to determine 
what constitutes intoxicating beverages 
failed ta pass the Maryland senate afte 
a close victory in the house. . 


Deaths. Will H. Bilig of Chicago, 58, 
founder of the Izaak Walton League. 
Representative Ladislas Lazaro (Dem.) 
of Louisiana, 55, serving his eighth 
term in congress. __ 


Doughboy Better Off. The army 
pack has been cut to 51 pounds, or 28 
pounds lighter than those used in the 
World-war. At the same time the ra- 
tion allowance has been increased from 
36 to 51 cents, making the doughboy 
the best paid soldier in the world. The 





New Pack at Left; Old One at Right 


yearly pay per man is $252 as com- 
pared with $240 by Great Britain, 
our nearest competitor. It costs Uncle 
Sam over $2000 a year for every soldier 
he maintains. Nearly $5,000,000 has 
been appropriated for better army hous- 
ing. One-third of our present army of- 
ficers rose from the ranks. 


President’s Wrist Hurt. In some un- 
known manner President Coolidge 
sprained his right wrist so that he had 
to have it bandaged. The fact that his 
pet raccoon was temporarily banishedto 
the zoo inspired the rumor that he had 
been bitten by the animal, but this was 
denied. Senator Nye of N. Dak. thinks 
the hearty handshake of Oscar Gun- 
waldsen, newly appointed U. S. marshal 
in that state, did it. Another story is 
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that the lame wrist is a result of the 
chief executive trying to break the hand- 
shake record. Since he became presi- 
dent he is estimated to have shaken 
hands with nearly 200,000 people, some- 
times as many as 2000 at a single White 
House reception. eS 


“Peaches” Canned. Mrs. Frances 
(“Peaches”) Heenan Browning, who is 
attempting to capitalize her notoriety 
in a sensational domestic relations case 
by appearing in vaudeville, has been 
barred from the stage in Boston, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh and in a chain of 400 
movie theaters. The public has had 
enough of her,” Superintendent of Po- 
lice Walsh of Pittsburgh says. 


Tear Gas Defeats Yeggs. Thieves 
who burned through the door of the 
Hillsburg, Ind., state bank with acety- 
lene torches released a_ protective 
charge of tear gas and were driven 
from the building. They escaped. 


I. C. C. Ruling. Railroads are hit by 
the interstate commerce commission’s 
decision that federal valuation for rate- 
making and other purposes will be 
based on costs, prices and wages pre- 
vailing in 1914 instead of on the higher 
levels of the present. 


Norris to Retire. Senator Norris of 
Nebraska announced that he would re- 
tire from the senate at the expiration of 
his present term (1931). Though regis- 
tered as a Republican he has been more 
or less independent. He plans to seek 
the Nebraska governorship. 


Solons’ Speeches Costly. Because of 
the senate filibuster and other exam- 
ples of legislative “hot air,” it cost more 
to print the Congressional Record this 
year. The 6000-page record of con- 
gress’s doings cost taxpayers $240,000, 
or about $40 per page. Rep. Blanton 
(Dem.) of Texas used up 82 pages or 
over $3200 worth of space for a single 
speech. This was a record for the ses- 
sion. An anti-Catholic speech by Sena- 
tor Hefflin (Dem.) of Alabama ran 37 
pages at a cost of nearly $1500. 


State Secretary Convicted. Secretary 
of State Charles Stewart of Montana 
was convicted on one of the 10 counts 
on which he was impeached. By a 50 
to five vote, the state senate found him 
guilty of accepting commissions onstate 
insurance policies. 


Revived, Scolds, Dies. Though Mrs. 
Virginia Beaver, 80 years old, living 
near Luray, Va., appeared to have died, 
Dr. Virgil Hammer administered a 
powerful stimulant. After some time 
there was evidence of respiration and 
Mrs. Beaver, was later able to whisper. 
However, she reproved the physician 
for bringing her back to life, telling 
him the visions she had seen could not 
be exchanged for a few more years of 
life. She died a few minutes later. 


FREE TO GOITRE SUFFERERS 


Readers of this paper who suffer of goitre 
can get, free of charge, a copy of Dr. Rock’s 
new book in two colors, illustrated and 
copyrighted at Washington, which tells 
cause of goitre and new ideas for home 
treatment. Write to Dr. Reek for copy, Box 737, 
Drawer 92, Milwaukee, Wis—Advertisement, 
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Bur Travel Editor Abroad 


THE PATHFINDER 


He Tells How Things Look in the Old World 


Bergen is Wet in Two Ways 


When we arrive in Bergen it is rain- 
ing so hard that all the rains we have 
ever seen before seem almost a drouth 
in comparison. The people of Bergen 
are famous for being cheerful. I ask a 
man how they can be cheerful when it 
rains so much, and he says: “It might 
rain worse.” And so it might. They 
have only 72 inches of rain a year in 
Bergen, whereas in Cherapunji, India, 
they average seven times as much, 

I ask this Bergen man if it rains all 
the time in Bergen and he says: “My 
grandfather told me he remembered a 
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Uncle Eli, when exploring the steep and nar- 
row little streets of old Bergen, was astonish- 
ed to observe such a brazen sign as “Rum 
for Resande.” He knew that “resande’”’ 
meant travelers and he concluded this was a 
dive where they get innocent countrymen 
intoxicated and then murder them, or shang- 
hai them and drag them off to serve a couple 
of years at sea. I explained to him that 
“rum” is the Norwegian for “room” and it 
doesn’t mean strong drink. In U. S. A, it 
would mean “rooms for tourists,” and not 
“tombs for rurists.” 


- day in August, 1831, when it didn’t rain 
—but his memory was poor.” It rains 
in Bergen on the slightest possible prov- 
ocation; it doesn’t wait for a predic- 
tion of “fair and warmer” from the 
weather man, or for Decération day, 
circus day or a Methodist picnic. 

Everybody carries an wmbrella in 
Bergen and few take the trouble to put 
it down, In fact the horses of Bergen 
are so accustomed to umbrellas that 
when they see a person without one 
they are liable to get scared at the 
unusual sight and run away. Bergen 
is the rainiest city in Europe. 

Bergen is also very “wet,” alcoholical- 
ly speaking. The people eat so much 
fish that they are born with a thirst and 
continue thirsty till death. Also the 
wetness of the weather gives them an 
excuse for always taking a “bracer” 
before and after they go out or come in, 
For some years they had a system of 








licensing the drink traffic, This was a 
form of the “Goeteborg system,” named 
after the Swedish city. 

Under this system the sale of liquors 
was kept in government control and 
thus the incentive of profit was remov- 
ed. The barkeepers were uniformed 
and had numbers, like policemen. No 
liquor could be sold to children and no 
loitering around the liquor stations was 
permitted. The quantity that anyone 
could buy was also limited. A margin 
of five per cent was allowed for the 
handling of the liquor and the balance 
went into public funds, for charities or 
improvements, They constructed a fine 
road at Bergen out of the profits, which 
sometimes went as high as 125 per cent. 
This road is popularly known as the 
“drink road.” 

During the war prohibition was 
adopted. This hit Bergen specially 
hard because that is the principal city 
for exporting salt fish. Salt fish for 
many generations had been sold to 
Spain, Portugal, France and Italy, to 
take the place of meat on Friday. These 
other countries had depended on sell- 
ing their wines, brandy etc. to Norway 
to pay for the fish. When prohibition 
came, there was even more of a howl 
in these other countries than in Norway. 

The drinkers flouted the law and de- 
clared that they would never “lose their 
spirits.” They procured alcohol some- 
how and getting drunk came to be re- 
garded by such people as quite a tri- 
umph. Then the doctors connived by 
issuing wholesale prescriptions so their 
“patients” could have liquor. And the 
veterinarians joined in the profitable 
traflic by furnishing liquor for treating 
horses, cows, dogs, cats etc., that were 
“sick.” Also the farmers and others.in 
the recesses of the fjord country went 
to making potato gin and poisonous 
home-brew, Then there was a lot of 
smuggling of liquor from abroad. 

In these and other ways the purpose 
of the law was defeated, and last year 
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Harbor of Bergen showing old boats-built in 


Viking style. In background is the Valk- 
endorf tower, built in 1200 as a fort. In the 
wall are imbedded cannon balls from Eng- 
lish ships that besieged the Dutch when th 

took refuge here in 1665. In up left 
corner is a carved wooden figure from an 


ancient business house in Bergen, represent- 
ing a workman of that pos Fe ' 
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at the election the voters voted | 
bition down. Wide differences of . 
ion as to the rights and wrongs o! 
hibition exist in Norway just as 
do in the United States, It was }, 
that a solution of the drink evi! 
been found, but the evil is back 
in new, and many ways worse, f: 
“Names is Names” 


You mustn’t pronounce this 
“bur-gen” if you want to be cv: 
You must call it “behr-gen.” 


Some “types” from various parts of Norway: 
1, Married woman’s dress, in Bergen dis 
trict. 2, Same thing in Hardanger district. 
3. and 4. Children’s dress in Saetersdal dis- 
trict—where customs and costumes are same 
as they were centuries ago. 5. Bride’s get-u? 
in Vosse region. 6. Lapp mother with child 
in her lap, near Hammerfest. 


you don’t care to be so correct—bu! !! 
is a good thing to know what is ris)! 
so you can correct other people. Oris!- 
nally the name was “Bjoergvin” and it 
was gradually softened to “Bergen.” 
Our little hotel in Bergen is called 
the Viking, and it is kept by a man nal- 
ed Garine. They have many odd family 
names in Bergen, not of Scandinavi:" 
origin, owing to the fact that sailors 
and merchants from other lands. [or 
centuries, have settled and married 
here. A fine boy baby was left at the 
hotel by Dr. Stork the day before w° 
arrived. Mrs. Garine is of a romantic 
turn. When she heard about the (is- 
tinguished American travelers who we'¢ 
stopping at her house she thought 
would be-a ‘fine idea to-have Uncle ©!) 
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the patriarch of the party, name the 

aby. ~ 

Mei lay awake thinking of the sub- 
‘ect, At the breakfast table he told us 
he had decided on “Ole” for the young- 
ster’s first name. This was in honor of 
Ole Bull the great violinist, who was a 
native of Bergen. And for his middle 
name he chose “Omar,” in honor of 
Omar Khayyam, the famous 11th cen- 
tury astronomer-poet of Persia. 

The family were delighted with the 
choice, especially as the name rolls off 
the tongue in such fine style. I didn’t 
notice it till some time later, but I sus- 
pect that Eli, the old reprobate, knew 
all the time that little Ole’s full name is 
“Oleomargarine.” 

Bergen Belonged to Hanseatic League 

At one time, during the boom of the 
whale oil industry, Bergen was a much 
livelier and bigger place than it now is. 
In fact it had more people than Chris- 
tiania or even Copenhagen. It was 
founded in the 11th century. For sev- 
eral centuries it was in the hands of 
the “Hansa” or “Hanseatic league.” 
This was a combine of north German 
free cities for the purpose of develop- 
ing their trade abroad and keeping con- 
trol especially of the Baltic. 

The career of this singular confedera- 
tion is most interesting. Gradually the 
influence of the “Hanse towns” spread 

Mae from Hamburg and Luebeck until they 
had big “komptors” or branghes as 
far east as Novgorod, in Russia, and ex- 
tending to Antwerp, Cologne and Lon- 
don in the west. At one time nearly a 
hundred cities were linked together in 
this guild. 

The strange part of it was that the 
Germans at that time had no strong 
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Hasty good-by sketches of scenes along the 
Hords. Upper one shows old boathouses 
owe of logs, with roofs of split planks or 
ch bark covered with growing sod. In 
lower one we see a typical hamlet of a 
few farmhouses and a small mill. 
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central power to back up the Hanse 
combine. It was only a loose trade com- 
bine but it secured for its members a 
virtual monopoly of business. Anyone 
outside the league had to pay tribute in 
order to conduct trade. The league 
levied “poundage” dues on many prod- 
ucts. It even made war on Holland, 
Norway and Sweden, but it was defeat- 
ed. In the course of time it fell to 
pieces, as a result of the opening of new 
trade routes, rivalries within the league 
and increasing competition from the 
outside. 

The German merchants had a very 
strong branch at Bergen, where they 
shipped fish, oil, copper, iron, timber 
etc. in great quantities. Their “stues,” 
“gaards” or stores were big timber 
buildings which were made into small 
fortifications. They lived in these build- 
ings and were able for generations to 
bid defiance to all comers, even to the 
Norwegians themselves. The situation 
was a close parallel to that in China to- 
day. ‘he Chinese are making war to 
regain control of ports that have been 
under the domination of foreign pow- 
ers which have laid down tariff and 
other restrictions. 


It was not till the end of the 18th 
century that the Hanse monopolists 
were finally driven from Bergen, and 
not till the middle of the 19th century 
that their “komptors” in London and 
Antwerp were wrested from them. The 
Germans did not give up their hold with- 
out a struggle and they left their markon 
a large part of northwestern Europe. 


In Bergen we are shown a number 
of places where old cannon balls from 
various sieges by British and other 
warships are still imbedded in the walls 
of the fortified towers guarding the 
port. Winding stairs take us to the 
top of the old Valkendorf tower and 
give us a splendid view of the city and 
its beautiful setting, surrounded by 
water and with a background of hills. 

Bergen has a sort of medieval char- 
acter, owing to the old buildings that 
still remain—though fires have done 
great ravage at different times. Some 
of the fishing boats and lumber boats 
are quaint—being very sturdily built in 
the old style and fastened together with 
wooden pegs. 


One of the most diverting sights in 
Bergen is the “torg” or market place. 
Here there is a great fish market where 
fish and fish products in great variety, 
including salt cod, roe and fertilizers, 
are displayed and sold. Shipments in 
large quantities are dispatched to many 
foreign lands. Butter is also a chief ex- 
port. It is a lucky thing that there are 
almost no flies in Norway. The cool 
air doesn’t encourage the breeding of 
flies. This explains why it is possible 
to market many products under condi- 
tions that would be impossible in most 
parts of the United States. Even at 
that the odors are not as appetizing as 
they might be. 

The children of Bergen are an amphib- 
ious race, like those in Holland, and 
they are almost as much at home in the 
water as on land. They often go in 
swimming to get out of the rain. The 
humid air makes the vegetation around 
Bergen very, rich.,.Fruits and flowers 
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grow lavishly though farther back in 
the mountains the country is mostly 
sterile and unproductive. In the out- 











In Norway there are mountains enough so 


everybody can have one. Upper snapshot 
gives a faint idea of the scenery in the 
Romsdal—a mountain inclosed valley fa- 
mous as being about the most picturesque in 
Europe. Lower one gives a glimpse of the 


Nordfjord, with the little village of :Loen. 


lying districts there are many attrac- 
tive homes perched in favored places. 


A Little Journey to Grieg’s Home 


At Nestun, in the hills near Bergen, 
is the house in which Edward Grieg, 
the greatest of Norsk composers, lived. 
It has a fine view over a pretty lake. 
Anyone can understand Grieg’s music 
a great deal better after visiting his 
home country and seeing the sort of 
surroundings that inspired his composi- 
tions. He died about 20 years ago. 

Grieg, like his friend Ibsen, was of 
British stock on his father’s side. He 
got his musical genius from his mother. 
She was a peasant woman—but this 
term “peasant” carries with it no 
slight in Norway. Grieg showed his 
talents at an early age and when only 
nine years old he produced a respect- 
able composition. : 

Ole Bull took a keen interest in young 
Grieg. He got him to go to Leipzig, 
Germany, where he studied under Men- 
delssohn and Schumann. He also studied 
at Copenhagen under Nils Gade, the 
most famous of the Danish composers. 

But Grieg thought that the musical 
styles of these great masters was too 
weak and ladylike, and he decided to 
strike out for himself and use the folk 
tunes of his own Norway as the basis 
of his compositions, For some years 
he had a pension from the government 
to help him in this plan to crystallize 
the “national” music of Norway. He 
left some of the most pleasing composi- 
tions in the world—but his labors had 
little effect in the way of perpetuating 
the old Norse music, though Sinding, 
Kjerulf, Svendsen, Lindeman and other 
composers also joined in this effort. 

There exist many of these old folk 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Deficit Reaches $180,000,000. At the 
end of the British fiscal year, just 
closed, the exchequer announced a 
deficit of $180,000,000. This was more 
than two and a half times the deficit of 
last year; it was also greater than any 
of the advance estimates made. Re- 
ceipts were $30,000,000 less and ex- 
penditures $80,000,000 greater than the 
year before. 


Criminal Quickly Hanged. - James F. 
Stratton who attacked a girl on a train 
was hanged in London just 37 days 
later. It took just six minutes for the 
trial and sentence in Old Bailey. If the 
court had been in session when the 
crime was committed punishment 
would have been more speedy. 


Indian Self-Government Postponed, 
In a debate in the house of lords over 
the advisability of granting India a 
larger measure of self-government the 
Ear! of Birkenhead, secretary for India, 
declared the country was not able to 
work out its own destiny while antag- 
onism between Moslems and Hindus 
continues. Lord Reading, former vice- 
roy in India, rose to say that peaceful 
development of constitutional govern- 
ment was progressing, but that it was 
no time to jump forward as some had 
suggested. 


Welsh Lake on Move. The largest 
fresh water lake in South Wales, the 
Phantom Pool of Kenfig, has moved 
northward nearly half a mile in the last 
10 years. It has been calculated that it 
will take 40 years to reach the nearest 
village in its line of advance toward 
Kenfig hill. 


Sabatini’s Son Killed. Rafael Sabatini 
jr., the 19-year-old son of the well 
known author of the same name, was 
killed with the overturning of his car 
while motoring in Wales. His mother 
was severely injured. Sabatini, author 
of “Captain Blood” and other stories, 
lives in London. 


FRANCE 

Officially Delete “Boche.” The Paris 
prefect of police ordered the term 
“Boche” deleted from several moving 
pictures running in the city and the 
word “German” used in its place. The 
action marked another step forward in 
improving Franco-German sentiment. 


Great Organ Roars Again. After 20 
years of silence and disuse the “finest 
concert organ in Europe,” that of the 
Trocadero at Paris, is once more in 
tune and functioning again. An Amer- 
ican’s contribution of $500 started the 
fund for repairs. The organ has 12 key- 
boards and is now blown by electric 
motorsinstead of hand-pumped bellows. 


War Minister Criticized. Mlle. Sal- 
mond, stenographer of War Minister 
Painleve, ‘received the decoration of 
the Legion of Honor for exceptional 
services. The service was only as 
stenographer to the minister—formerly 
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premier—while other aspirants, includ- 
ing 14 aviators with distinguished war 
records, were passed over. Painleve 
was bitterly criticized. 


Senators Again Block Suffrage. Wom- 
an suffrage was opposed by a senate 
committee which voted seven to five to 
report back unfavorably the Martin bill 
giving women the right to vote and 
hold public office. Several such meas- 
ures have reached the senate only to be 
defeated in that conservative strong- 
hold. 

Many on Pension Rolls. The number 
of disabled former soldiers on the pen- 
sion rolls at the beginning of the pres- 
ent year was 708,600. They were di- 
vided into classes, of which the largest 
suffered from arm and leg injuries. 
The next largest class—236,000—have 
injured lungs. 


SWITZERLAND 


Limiting Army Reserves Defeated. 
An English proposal in the league of na- 
tions preparatory commission on dis- 
armament to limit reserves was defeat- 
ed by the vote of countries practicing 




















Cartoon in Warsaw Mucha. 


Stresemann—Behind this screen. of the 

league of nations my dear mistress Germania 

can quietly carry on her little pein with 
Comrade Bolshevik. 








conscription, led by France. England 
Was supported by Germany, Holland 
and Sweden. The French proposal that 
limitation should be applied only to 
mobilized troops prevailed. A _ later 
English attempt to-have the proportion 
fixed between officers and men in ac- 
tive service was also defeated, but it 
was agreed that each country should 
announce the number of its officers. 


HUNGARY 


Hungarian Duels Get Check. The in- 
creasing popularity and practice of 
dueling at Budapest has received two 
blows in quick succession which bid 
fair to end the crossing of swords. A 
short time ago Premier Horthy forbade 
the minister ofthe interior to-accept. a 
challenge. More recently a socialist 
challenged safter a hot debate in the 


chamber of deputies refused to fight. 
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‘fight a duel. 
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He proudly informed his politic. 
ponent that as a socialist he cou); 
The custom is « 
identified with aristocracy. 

Allied Control Removed. The eo». 
cil of ambassadors at Paris ordere:| 
removal of the allied military coni; 
commission from Hungary, as was for. 
merly done in the case of German 
was arranged that the members o 
commission should remain in Hu 
until the 15th of May to supervis: 
completion of their work. 


ITALY 


Women Fascists Train Mothers. 
fascist organization with 140,000 
bers devotes its main attention to trajn- 
ing women and girls how to take ea 
of babies. Each of the 1400 groups has 
a district assigned to it where they « 
this work for all the women 
Local ambulance and dispensar\ 
ice is in their hands, and they do 
work with both sexes in prison 
elsewhere. rtm 

Complete Censorship Planned. ( })\!! 
before the chamber of deputies seeks 
a rigid censorship over such a vari 
of productions as to achieve 16) 
cent morality. Among the thing 
which strict censorship would bx 
vided are the theater, motion pictures 
paintings, books, newspapers, pl. 
graph records and advertisements. 


SARDINIA 

Last Brigand Chief Slain. Italian au- 
thorities believed they had written the 
last chapter in the colorful story of the 
Sardinian vendetta and outlawisin with 
the killing of Ornato Succu, said to bh 
the last brigand chief on the island. |» 
the final fight one policeman was killed 
and three of Succu’s companions were 
wounded. The outlaw had escape: the 
authorities for 15 years and was 
cused by the police of 60 killings. 


BELGIUM 

Plea for Russia Lost. Communists 
demanding the establishment of <iplo- 
matic relations with soviet Russia suf- 
fered a crushing defeat in the Belgian 
chamber of deputies. Only four sup- 
ported the proposition. A motion © 
pressing confidence in the governinen's 
Russian policy was adopted by an « 
whelming majority. 


GERMANY 

Former Kaiser Not Wanted. “Let the 
ex-kaiser stay outside; there isn’t roo! 
for him in Germany,” said one of (he 
Social Democratic members of (the 
reichstag. Even Centrists—Chance!!0' 
Marx’s party—expressed the hope the! 
he would stay away and thus spare (e'- 
many the disorders which would re- 
sult from his return. The reichstag w*s 
considering the extension of the law !y 
which Wilhelm’s exile would expire 
the first of next July. 


Waiters Want Bigger Tips. The w*'" 
ers’ union of Berlin made a forma! (e 
mand for 15 per cent tips instead of the 
regulation 10 per cent gratuity which it 
is the practice to add to each custo 
er’s bill. The demand was that tbe 
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proprietors foot the extra cost since it 
was not believed that the customers 
would stand for the higher tip tax. 


Anti-Dumping Bill Considered. There 
was introduced in the reichstag an anti- 
dumping bill empowering the govern- 
ment to increase such tariff schedules 
as it may find necessary. The measure 
was regarded as a move in reprisal for 
laws in other countries aimed at Ger- 
man goods. 


SWEDEN 


Arbitration Pact with Poland. Swe- 
den ratified a pact already ratified by 
Poland which provides for the settle- 
ment of all disputes between the two 
countries by arbitration. Misunder- 
standings which cannot be settled in 
the ordinary diplomatic way are sub- 
mitted to a conciliation process, and 
that failing they are to be submitted for 
final decision to the Hague tribunal. 
The two countries have had many wars. 


RUSSIA 
Reds Send Chinese-Relief. A relief 
fund of $50,000 was made up at Moscow 
by the red trade union and sent to 
China for relief of the Chinese who 
suffered at Nanking from the bombard- 
ment of British and American ships. 


Armenians Loyal to Government. 
Armenians in Turkey have made an 
organized effort to inform the world 
that they are satisfied with their status 
and treatment in Turkey under the 
new regime. One act was to write Sen- 
ator King of Utah asking him to no 
longer raise the Armenian question in 
America, as foreign intervention would 
do more harm than good. 


GREECE 

Appeals Socrates’s Sentence. The sen- 
tence of death of Socrates, famous an- 
cient Greek philosopher, has been ap- 
pealed to the supreme court at Athens. 
M. Paradopoulos, attorney taking the 
action, declared that “the honor of 
Greece required a revision of the judg- 
ment and a judicial declaration of Soc- 
rates’s innocence.” The philosopher 
was condemned to drink poison hem- 
lock in 399 B. C. on the charges impiety 
and of corrupting the young. 


TURKEY ~ 

Commercial Treaty with Russia. A 
commercial treaty with Russia signed 
at Angora limits the Turkish articles to 
be exported to Russia to 45, while no 
limit is placed on the Russian articles 
exported to Turkey. The annual export 
value of the Turkish articles affected is 
about $35,000,000. 


BURMA 

Three Englishmen Killed. A British 
expedition to northern Burma for the 
purpose of freeing slaves was attacked 
by the natives and the leader, Capt. 
West, with two others were killed. 
Three more men were wounded and the 
interpreter was missing. A squad of 
ihilitary police was sent to the district. 


INDIA 
Moslems and Hindus Riot. A riot be- 
tween large numbers of Hindus on one 
side and Moslems on the other resulted 
‘0 47 persons being injured at Larkani 
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in the upper Sind. The fight was over 
the possession of a woman and three 
children. 


CHINA 


Cantonese Sweep Northward. While 
headquarters of the Cantonese nation- 
alists remained to consolidate their po- 
sition at Shanghai an army was started 
northward along the Grand canal to- 
ward Peking which is protected by the 
forces of Chang Tso-lin, Manchurian 
leader. They soon captured Pengfu, an 
important military center on the Tient- 
sin-Pukow railroad. They did not ex- 
pect to meet serious opposition until 
they reach Suchowfu. Much squabbling 
was begun at Shanghai between Nation- 
alist leaders and foreigh representa- 
tives over the responsibility for the 
Nanking murders and bombardment. 
Gen. Chang Kai-shek and Minister Chen 
declared the looting and murdering was 
done by northern troops who had stol- 
en Cantonese uniforms, but U. S. Consul 
J. K. Davis made a formal report declar- 
ing the Nationalist commanders direct- 
ly responsible. Great Britain demanded 
reparations and apologies. In the mean- 
time Japanese sailors landed at Hankow 
and fired on Chinese looters there with 
machine guns. They were later charged 
by Chinese mobs. Much anxiety was 
felt for Americans still in the interior 
who refused to leave their posts, Snip- 
ing of foreign vessels in the Yangtze 
became a popular sport. 


CHILE 


Commercial Attaches Abolished. Chil- 
ean commercial attaches with 24 em- 
bassies and ministries in foreign coun- 
tries suddenly found themselves with- 
out a job through’ the government’s 
order abolishing their posts. The for- 
eign minister said the action was taken 
to expel from the foreign posts wealthy 
Chileans who had obtained the title 
merely for the standing and the diplo- 
matic immunity that Went with it. They 
seldom or never attended to any busi- 
ness. 





Chief Justice Arrested. Much popular 
excitement was stirred up when the gov- 
ernment caused the arrest of the chief 
justice of the supreme court, Javier 














Gen. Chang Kai-shek, general-in-chief of 

the victorious Cantonese nationalist armies. 

He is a young officer who has quickly made 

is mark among military men. He can speak 

as well as fight, and the picture shows him 
addressing a meeting. 
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Figueroa. President Figueroa, his 
brother, was absent from the capital at 
the time. Trouble came when the gov- 
ernment removed 13 judges for miscon- 
duct. After the supreme court found 
@ number of them guilty Justice Fig- 
ueroa gave notice that the charges 
against the others were unjustified. In 
sending him to jail for that Premier 
Ibanez wrote his regrets to the justice, 
but declared the government could not 
weaken in its campaign. The courts, he 
added, had been the main obstacle in 
the government’s path. 


CUBA 

Student Mob Denounces President. 
A student mob of 300 marching on Ha- 
vana streets and shouting “Down with 
Machado” started trouble which cul- 
minated in a fight with the police dur- 
ing a demonstration before the presi- 
dential palace. The students were dis- 
persed after a score or more were hurt. 
They were protesting against the con- 
stitutional reform measures, just adopt- 
ed by the house of representatives, 
which would postpone all elections un- 
til 1932 and continue all officials, in- 
cluding the president, in office until 
1933. The measure would also limit the 
president to one term of six years, after 
which he would automatically become 
member of the senate for six years. 


MEXICO 

Two Rebel Leaders Crushed. Federal 
troops under Gen. Claudio Fox crushed 
the rebel bandit gangs led by the Vi- 
dales brothers in the state of Guerrero, 
killing one and driving the other into 
hiding in the mountains. They had 
been active for more than a year. Seven 
rebels were also killed at Malpaso by 
soldiers. Military forces went in pur- 
suit of the bandits who captured Ed- 
gar M, Wilkins, an American, and mur- 
dered him when the demanded ransom 
was not promptly sent. President Cal- 
les said the murder was committed to 
embarrass the administration? 


Calles Abandons Retroactivity. Ac- 
cording to a report from Mexico City 
President Calles was persuaded by for- 
mer President Obregon and others to 
recede from his stand on making the 
27th article of the constitution retroac- 
tive. This has been the main bone of 
contention between Mexico and _the 
United States in the oil lands disputes. 
The president was said to be persuaded 
at last that the agreements reached by 
the commissioners from both countries 
in 1923 should be kept, though they 
never received the binding force of rat- 
ification by the senates of the two coun- 
tries, 


CANADA 

Aliens Smuggled in Coffins. At Ham- 
ilton, Ont., Louis Michniewick was sen- 
tenced to a six months term in prison 
for smuggling aliens into the United 
States. He sent the men by train in 
coffins provided with air vents to a U. 
S. town near the border. By this and 
other means Michniewick was said to 
have smuggled in 40 foreigners who 
paid him various sums for his aid. 





Henry Larkin was fined $100 in a Boston 
police court for operating an airship with- 
out a license. 
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Prehistoric Life in Georgia 


Dr. Warren Moorehead, director of 
the archeological expedition excavating 
the Indian mounds near Cartersville, 
Ga., recently gave a lecture at Atlanta 
in which he told of the fascinating 
work of reconstructing the life of the 
people who lived along the Etowah 
river in prehistoric times. “The life 
and arts of the warriors,” he declared, 
“are well known because of the num- 
ber of weapons, ornaments and other 
things found in the stone graves, but 
the life of the common people, who 
were in the majority, has remained un- 
known. 

The scientists have found parts of the 
clay walls of the buildings and the floor 
of at least one wigwam. Among the 
objects found in the ruins are clay 
toys, odd pipes, sewing needles, cook- 
ing pots and awls used in perforating 
deer skins. “Last spring,” said Dr. 
Moorehead, “a Mr. Cox, of Tennessee, 
worked out one of the wigwam sites 
for our party and discovered a well- 
constructed oven in which pottery may 
have been baked.” 

These people had made considerable 
progress as artisans. “It is extremely 
difficult to chip in flint a slender ob- 
ject more than a foot in length,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Moorehead, “yet the 
Etowah village possessed a flint artist 
who was so skillful that he chipped out 
most beautifully an object 26% inches 
in length. In point of fineness and 
execution it is unequaled anywhere in 
the world.” The inhabitants of this 
village were in the habit of securing a 
large fresh water clam and cutting and 
trimming it with their flint knives until 
the shell was perforated so as to pro- 
duce figures of birds, human beings, 
serpents and other creatures. These 
figures stand out almost like filigree 
work. When these people lived is un- 
known and little effort has so far been 
made to determine the period when they 
lived. Dr. Moorehead is sure of only 
the fact that they lived before the ex- 
pedition of De Soto in 1540. 


Third-Degree Methods Questionable 


The Simons Foundation for the Study 
of Sleep at the Mellon Institute, at Pitts- 
burgh, is engaged in studying sleep 
from all angles. Even beds, springs and 
bedding are studied with a view of de- 
termining the best way to get a good 
night’s rest. Dr. H. M. Johnson, of the 
foundation, says that their studies in re- 
spect to sleep have led them to believe 
that third-degree confessions are usual- 
ly untrustworthy and should not be ad- 
mitted in court. He admits, however, 
that they may often lead to the discov- 
ery, by legitimate means, of useful evi- 
dence. 

“One method of extortion,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “is the continual nagging of 
the suspect,sometimes for days. Threats 
or personal abuse are not essential; the 
prisoner is simply not given a chance 
for sleep or rest. He is quickly brought 
to the verge of physical exhaustion. 


Deprivation of rest is one of the sever- 
est forms of torture. If continued long, 
the victim will resort to almost any end 
to relieve it. His behavior may become 
as frantic as that of a dope addict de- 
prived of his drug. He will do anything, 
sign anything, and say almost anything 
that promises a chance to sleep. Con- 
fessions obtained under such circum- 
stances should be regarded as obtained 
by torture. 

“During the Middle Ages prisoners 
who were actually innocent confessed 
the crimes charged to them to gain re- 
moval from the rack, even though con- 
fession brought death by hanging, burn- 
ing or breaking on the wheel. A col- 
league of mine, who has undergone 
many long periods of experimental in- 
somnia, says the discomforts he then 
suffers are almost indescribable, and 
that his dread of future experiments 
exceeds his dread of any other form of 
physical pain. Our own observations 
indicate that after sufficient deprivation 
of sleep and rest, a person is, at least, 
at times, neither mentally nor morally 
responsible. Facts and confessions ob- 
tained under such circumstances should 
be given their proper values by the 
courts.” 


Fossils Brought to Museum 


Barnum Brown, director of the Hall 
of Fossils of the American Museum of 
Natural History, recently described the 
unearthing of several fossil skeletons of 
reptiles which scientists say lived about 
30,000,000 years ago. The excavations 
were made in the ancient beds along 
the Red Deer river in Alberta, Canada. 
Two hundred and thirty cases of petri- 
fied bones were brought back. These, 
declares Brown, will make the Hall of 
Fossils the finest collection of its kind 
in the world. 

“Frequently,” he declared, “we had to 
build miles of roadway over which our 
pair of horses could drag the cases to 
the river for shipment. On finding a 
new skeleton we would first carefully 
brush it off and discover whether it 
was worth carrying home. 
would shellac it to keep it from crack- 
ing and cut it into sections suitable for 
packing. Then each section was in- 
cased in plaster paris and packed with 
straw in wooden boxes.” 

Among the specimens is a duck-billed 
dinosaurus, a reptile 32 feet long and 
about 15 high. Its enormous jaws con- 








This is the improved rotor ship, the Barbara, 

which was tested by a voyage in the North 

Sea. Herr Flettner, the inventor, and offi- 
cials of the government were on board. 


Then we, 
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tained 2000 teeth set in parallel ro... 
facing each other. They cut like sh, 

A large horned toad with an ar 
plate-like shell, similar to that of 
armadillo, is also in the collection. 
face suggests that of a hog with a | 
above the snout. It contained a uni 
characteristic in having a movab|« 
several inches thick which it could ; 
over its eyes for protection when 
fight. This creature was about 2() 
long and six high. 


Geological Survey in Alaska 


Lying north of the arctic circ] 
Yukon river, west of the Can. 
Alaska boundary and east of the mi 
camps on the Chandalar river, is a |. 
tract of unsurveyed country a! 
which little is known. In this wild 
ness a party of the U. S. geologi 
survey is preparing to make both «. 
logic and topographic surveys du: 

«he coming season. In order to uti 
most effectively the short open se: 
the topographer of the party, G: 
Fitzgerald, has already left Washingt 
for Seward, Alaska, from where h« 
go over the Alaska railroad to Fairba 
and then to Ft. Yukon by dog tean 

At Ft. Yukon he will equip himsc)' 
with all necessary supplies needed |! 
a party of four men, as there will b: 
other chance to purchase them unti! 
the party returns to the Yukon in S$ 
tember. From Ft. Yukon the Outfit wil! 
be freighted to the East Fork of th 
Chandalar, where connection with es 
lier surveys to the west will be mace. 
During April and May most of the ti 
will be spent in preliminary scouting 
through the area to be surveyed and 
placing caches of supplies at convenient 
places where they may be available dur- 
ing the summer. 

By the latter part of May the ice in 
the river will probably have broken, 
and as soon thereafter as possible J. 3. 
Mertie jr., geologist, who is chief of th: 
party, will go to Ft. Yukon by regula’ 
lines of transportation and thence « 
by canoe up Chandalar river and join 
Fitzgerald on the East Fork. From then 
on their work will be primarily to co!- 
lect all the available information pos- 
sible regarding the geology, geography), 
topography and mineral resources of «s 
large a tract of country as the time °! 
their disposal before the fall freeze-u)) 
will permit. Most of their traveling in 
this field will necessarily be done on 
foot, and their main means of trans- 
porting their supplies will be on thei! 
own backs and those of their dogs. 
They will have canoes by which the) 
can travel on the larger streams, bul 
much of the travel will be transverse (0 
the general drainage lines. 


RAINFALL IN INDIA AND ALASKA 


The greatest rain fall record in the 
world, so far as known, is that of Chera- 
punji, India, with more than 600 inches in 
certain years and an average of 474 inches 
and a daily maximum of 40.8 inches. Pau 
Kuki, on the island of Muai, had a max’- 
mum rainfall of 562 inches in 1918. !ts 
average is 370.07 inches. Latouche, Alas! 
had a rainfall of 249.54 inches in 19+ 
breaking the record for Alaska. Ketcl- 
kan, Alaska, was a close second with a raib- 
fall of 197.62 inches, and Cordova came '" 
third with a_record of 190.91 inches. 
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Building Homes for Birds 


Although discussions of the origin 
of the idea of man building homes for 
his feathered friends have never defi- 
nitely settled the question circumstan- 
tial evidence is said to indicate that it 
dates back several centuries. In Asia, 
the cradle of the human race, indica- 
tions have been found that primitive 
man cared for birds. Early records of 
Asia Minor testify to the use of pigeons 
and doves for carrying messages, and 
such use necessitates the maintenance 
of houses for the birds. In the early 
Japanese temples shelves were provid- 
ed for swallows, and the feeding tow- 
ers and nesting places maintained by 
the Brahmans of India are not new. 


According to the U. S. department of 
agriculture birds appeal strongly to the 
interest and affection of mankind. Not 
only do they charm by their graceful 
forms, harmonious colors, sprightly ac- 
tions, and usually pleasing notes, says 
this authority, but they have an even 
more important claim upon our esteem 
because of their economic value. Birds 
feed upon practically all insect pests. 
They are voracious, move freely from 
place to place, and exert a steady in- 
fluence in keeping down the swelling 
tide of insect life. Thus, government 
experts think efforts should be made 
to attract and protect birds and to in- 
crease their numbers for economic as 
well as esthetic reasons. Where proper 
housing, protecting and attracting meth- 
ods are employed bird populations soon 
increase several fold. 

It is said that when the early Ameri- 
can colonists came to our shores they 
found the Indians of some of the more 
agricultural tribes hanging up gourds 
for purple martins on trees trimmed to 
bare stubs for the purpose. This prac- 
tice has been continued by white men 
to this day in but a slightly modified 
form. Our provision of houses for cer- 
tain birds dates back to colonial times. 
With the modern movement for bird 
study and protection the number of per- 
sons furnishing homes for birds in- 
creased immensély in every part of the 
country. Their success, says the de- 
partment, has been great, and their hos- 
pitality has been accepted by almost 
every kind of bird whose original home 
can be imitated by man. The roll of 
birds in this country known to have 
nested in bird boxes etc. built by man 
now includes 45 species. 

By supplying boxes and other nest- 
ing facilities one can not only attract 
humerous species of birds, but can in- 
crease the total bird population on a 
Siven area far above normal. The av- 
erage number of birds over the eastern 
part of the country is said to be a little 
more than one pair to the acre. The 
larger the number of birds, it is pointed 
out, the greater the drain upon their 
food supply. When this food supply 
consists chiefly of injurious insects, 
man profits. On the other hand,.- if 


their food supply consists of the prod- 
ucts of man’s. cultivation he suffers. 
However, agricultural experts think it 
's better to have more birds, since the 
‘njurious kinds can be controlled or 


suppressed and the useful species can- 
not be hastily summoned when needed. 

A bird house should be well-built, 
durable, rain-proof, cool and readily 
accessible for cleaning. For those 
wishing to build their own bird houses 
the department of agriculture advises 
that wood is by all means the best 
building material. Metal should be 
avoided because it is a conductor of 
heat. Tar paper boxes have no partic- 
ular advantage over wooden ones, and 
such material is impractical for large 
houses. In the choice of wood, the 
easily workable kinds are preferable. 
Sawmill waste, such as slabs and bark, 
furnishes excellent and cheap material 
for rustic houses. Whenever a rustic 
finish is not desired paint can be used, 
and adds to the life of the bird house. 
Modest tones, however, are usually 
preferred. The ~houses should be 
weather-proof, or as much so as pos- 
sible, and if attention is paid to the 
principle of cool construction, death of 
nestlings during periods of excessive 
heat may be lessened. 


All bird houses should be placed so as 
to be readily accessible and built so as 
to be easily opened. In most cases 
entrance holes for bird houses are 
placed near the top of the box. Simple, 
single-room houses do away with the 
necessity of many detailed working 
plans. According to E. H. Forbush, 
state ornithologist of Massachusetts, 
failure to attract feathered tenants may 
be attributed to the following faults: 
1. Entrance holes too small for the 
birds desired. 2. Boxes put up in 
dense woods. 3. Boxes placed in trees 
where they are accessible to bird’s ene- 
mies. 4. Care not taken to protect 
birds nesting in boxes from their ene- 
mies. The houses should be fairly low, 
and are more acceptible on poles than 
in trees. If possible they should face 
away from the winds, 

The bluebird is credited with being 
one of the least particular of bird ten- 
ants. Almost any type of nest box will 
meet its needs if built to the proper di- 
mensions and suitably located. It is 
partial to orchards, and nest boxes may 
be placed in the trees or on the posts 
of a near-by fence. An open and sun- 
lit location that is out of danger of at- 
tacks by cats is preferable. Robins 
prefer well-formed crotches in trees, 
but when these are lacking they do not 
hesitate to use nesting platforms erect- 
ed for them. Warblers and creepers 
prefer small bark-covered houses close- 
ly fitted to the trunks of trees. House 
wrens and Bewick wrens are said to be 
the least fastidious of our hole-nesting 
birds. Almost any sort of a cavity will 
meet their needs. However, small 
boxes with a horizontal slot instead of 
a round hole for an entrance are best. 
Almost any shady or partly sunlit spot 
about the yard or orchard is agreeable 
to both the house and the Bewick 
wrens. The Carolina wren is a some- 
what larger bird and must be offered 
a house with a slightly larger entrance. 

Catbirds and brown thrashers will 
use such nesting shelters as those ac- 
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ceptable to robins. Tree and violet- 
green swallows may be induced to for- 
sake their natural nesting places in old 
woodpecker holes by erecting nest 
boxes in suitable spots. A dead tree is 
an excellent site for such nests. As 
Purple martins have gregarious nesting 
habits the builder of their houses has 
an opportunity to employ skill and in- 
genuity in construction. The house 
finch takes readily to homes of simple 
design and construction. Their nest 
boxes may be placed on trees, fence 
posts or buildings, 


Starlings usually readily avail them- 
selves of artificial nesting places. They 
like houses of lumber just as well as 
those of rustic design. The phoebe, 
like many other highly insectivorous 
birds, shows a liking for the vicinity of 
bodies of water. The broad timbers 
beneath a bridge are said to be always 
an attraction for this species, and once 
a pair have made their nest there they 
are almost certain to return from year 
to year. Woodpeckers respond readily 
to the lure of artificial nest boxes of 
either painted or weathered lumber. 

The house cat is one of the greatest 
obstacles in efforts toward increasing 
bird life. The mere presence of a cat, 
says the department, has a demoralizing 
effect on nesting birds. A bird house 
placed on a pole may be made inacces- 
sible to cats by use of a sheet-metal 
guard, either a cylinder about 18 inches 
long tacked closely to the pole, or a 
cone tacked high enough from the 
ground to prevent cats from springing 
and getting a foot-hold above the guard. 
White-footed mice and squirrels, par- 
ticularly red squirrels, are also trouble- 
some to nesting birds. Even some spe- 
cies of birds destroy eggs and young 
of other birds. When these offending 
birds are not protected by federal or 
state laws they can be shot. 

All types of houses for birds should 
be repaired and cleaned just before the 
nesting season and inspected periodi- 
cally as long as birds are about. It is 
also advisable to clean nest boxes as 
soon as broods are out, even if the old 
birds show signs of using the box for 
another family. As all birds collect the 
material for their nests from natural 
sources, a clean nest box stands a better 
chance of being occupied. However, 
when natural sources are scarce the 
birds may be aided by placing short 
pieces of rags, straws and twine, wet 
clay, etc. where the birds can find them. 

Suitable roosting places for birds in 
cold weather are nearly always neg- 
lected. In some cases the nest boxes 
left up throughout the year fill these 
needs in part, but more should be done. 
Warm and safe quarters should be 
provided for a number of birds to roost 
in inclement weather and at nights. 
Woodpeckers, titmice, wrens, starlings, 
owls, chicadees etc. will readily avail 
themselves of such shelters. Thus the 
winter mortality rate among the feath- 
ered creatures can be greatly reduced. 
Roosting boxes should be water-proof 
and firmly attached to their supports. 
Placed at a height of eight to 10 feet, 
with a southern exposure for the en- 
trance, they will meet the needs of most 
birds if they have cat guards. 
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All contributions to this department are made by our 
readers. Besides helping artists and cartoonists to more 
eareful in their drawings, our readers will find constant 
profit and pleasure in looking for these errors themselves. 
We regret that credit cannot be given to all who send in 
these pictures but our list of contributors is so large that 
space does not permit. 

A mail-order concern advertised these 
rolis of slate-surfaced roofing in their 
catalog, little dreaming that hundreds 


of Pathfinder readers would send the 


pictures in to this department. It 
would indeed be a nuisance to have the 
slate surface on the outside of the roll; 
fortunately such is not the case. 
Officials of a Connecticut fire insur- 
ance company, according to a circular 
of theirs, back in 1835 traveled 108 miles 
in severe winter weather in the sleigh 
shown in the first picture. They deserv- 
ed a lot of credit especially from the 


way the horses are hitched. The reins 
run directly to each horse which would 
make it mighty difficult to guide them. 
In the second picture the shaft of the 
sleigh is turned as though it was at- 
tached to a wagon. No, siree, sleighs 
are not built that way—when the shaft 
turns the sleigh should turn with it. 

A Boise, Ida., paper published a map 
of Asia and shcwed it all cut up by 
water. Look on your map and observe 
that some of the highest land in the 
world is in this location. So much for 


the first picture. Back in the days when 
the world was thought square people 
wore square rimmed spectacles, we are 
told in the second picture. But the 
biggest spectacle here is North and 
South America on the “square globe”— 
of these continents Old World scientists 
knew nothing. The error appeared in 
a Wisconsin paper. 

Two more moonstruck artists. The 
first picture shows a plantation couple 
filling the evening atmosphere with 
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Here ? 


Southern melodies. The moon, if it is 
the last quarter as shown, would not 
rise until shortly before dawn. It was 
probably meant for a first quarter 


we: 





moon; then it should be turned around 
the other way. The error appeared in 
a farm paper. In the second picture the 
moon is in its last quarter stage. Too 
bad it is tilted up instead of down. Even 
then, it is said that the man is out in 
the evening while this is a just-before- 
the-dawn moon. As in the first picture 
the moon should probably have been 
a first quarter moon. The picture was 
taken from the comics. 

The man in the first picture is no 
doubt surprised to see himself reflected 
in this manner. The mirror should 
show the other side of his face. The 
error appeared in the comics. A well 
known cartoonist fell into the same 


trap when he drew the second picture. 
While the left side of the farmer’s face 
is turned away from the mirror it is re- 
flected just the same. Maybe this mir- 
ror won’t reflect anything that’s right. 

Both pictures 1 and 2 give wrong 
ideas of the number of squares in a 
checker or chess board. The first board 


has 99 squares and the other (provided 


it is square) has at least 81. Standard 
checker boards have only 64 squares. 
Both errors were in advertising circu- 
lars. 


BEETHOVEN’S BIRTHPLACE 


March 26, 1927, saw the opening of 
the Beethoven music festival week in 
many countries in honor of the master 
composer. During a severe thunder- 
storm on that day, Ludwig van Beethov- 
en died. "While the centennial cere- 
mony was on, Bonn, a Rhine town 15 
miles above Cologne, was a center of 
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world interest, because Bonn is |} 
birthplace of Beethoven. At’ Bon» j. 
the Beethoven House, rich in meme)». 
of the composer’s tragic life. 

The two most significant thing: 
Bonn are described by Melville Ch. 
in a communication to the Natio),) 
Geographic Society: For a day 
companion and I wandered abou' 
quaint streets of near-by Bonn, in 
out of its famous university, and «| 
its Rhine esplanade. We separate 
awhile, and when we met again 
friend announced: “There’s only 
important thing in Bonn. A musica! 
student just now told me so. He s:j:) 
not to bother about the museum, bu 
see Beethoven’s death mask.” 

“Yes,” I countered, “according |. 
anthropologist I met in the unive: 
there is only one important thing. 
said not to bother about Beetho: 
death mask, but to see the Neandert 
skull in the museum.” So we saw }) 


The mask is enshrined in the | 
house where, in a mere garret \ 
door lintel is so low that one 
stoop to enter, the great composer 
born in 1770. Among the adjacent 8 
hoviana you may see the tragic | 
gression of ear trumpets, each one }arg- 
er than the preceding, whereby ‘he 
master sought in vain to circumvent 
deafness; the many manuscripts, in- 
cluding that of the Moonlight Sonata, 
written in hastily jotted notes and 
headed by the direction, With feeling, 
written in emotionally tremulous hand- 
writing. And there is the death mask— 
a face as noble as its brow is broad, a 
face stamped with human kindliness, 
sad to the depths yet serene to the 
heights—an epitome of man’s menial 
struggle upward. 

Twenty minutes away, across the 
town, in a museum case environed by 
an exhibit of stone hatchets and spear- 
heads, lay the skull of one of the earli- 
est-known men, he of the Neander 1 !:al 
near Dusseldorf. In that big cranial 
expanse, protruding into heavy ries 
at the brows, there is something almost 
terrifying. One imagines the comple- 
ment of a semigorilla face, with bared 
teeth tearing at raw meat. In 20 min- 
utes we had spanned millenniums of 
human evolution, with all its mysier 
for no craniological measurements 
could explain why the Neanderthal 
man’s utmost invention was a [lint 
weapon, while back of Beethovens 
brow lay the Moonlight Sonata. 


n 





WHO THE JAYHAWKERS WERE 

The name “jayhawker” originated i0 
Kansas during the contest over slavery just 
before the Civil war. Bands of slavery n 
and free soil men ravaged farms, drove 
away horses and carried on a guerrilla wat. 
The free-soil men called the slavery 
border ruffians, while the slavery men !2 
turn called the free-soil men jayhawke's 
The most probable derivation of the latter 
word is from jawhawk, a fierce bird ©! 
prey, which it is said kills other creat! 
for the mere love of killing. The peor!¢ 
of Kansas have been humorously 
named Jawhawkers and Kansas is know? 
as the Jayhawk state. 





It isn’t always the fault of a youns i 
that she has rouge on her face. She '! 
have Seen recently at her mother’s knee 
—Arizona Kittykat. 
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Citizens’ Military Training Camps 


Fallin! Right dress! Front! Atten- 
tion to roll call! Young men can hard- 
iy afford to be absent. The national 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps for 
1927 are to be held during the months 
of July, and August. According to all 
reports this is going to be the great- 
est CMTC year yet. The purpose of 
these camps “is to bring together an- 
nually, for a month’s training, the best 
representative young American citizens 
from all sections of the nation; to give 
them the basis of military instruction 
and that physical and moral develop- 
ment that will fit them to become in- 
fluential leaders in their respective com- 
munities in times of peace and leaders 
for national defense in time of war; 
to inculeate a stronger patriotism and 
qa wholesome respect for discipline and 
obedience to constituted authority; 
above all, to teach the young men of 
this generation their serious duties, re- 
sponsibilities and obligations to home 
and country.” 

The courses of instruction are the 
Basic, Red, White and Blue. The Basic 
course is for beginners or first-year 
men with no previous military training. 


It provides elementary military instruc- 
tion, athletics and physical develop- 
ment, rifle marksmanship, military 


courtesy, personal hygiene, first aid to 
injured, sanitation and studies in Amer- 
ican citizenship. The Red, White and 
Blue courses follow in the order named 
and are for former CMTC students and 
those who have had previous military 
training who wish to advance progress- 
ively through the courses leading to 


graduation from the Blue course which 
conveys eligibility for officer’s commis- 
sion in the Officers’ Reserve Corps of 
the army. The age limit for the Basic 


course is 17 to 24; for the Red, 17 to 25; 
White, 18 to 28; Blue, 19 to 31. Parents’ 
consent is required where applicant is 
not 21 years of age. All applicants 
must read and speak English. Enroll- 
ment in one of these camps involves 
no further military service. Although 
one may take up the courses year 
after year, none of thémarecompulsory. 

The physical requirements are given 
in the CMTC application blank which 
must be filled out and accepted before 
one can become a member of such a 
camp. A physical examination is re- 
quired for first-year men, also smallpox 
vaccination and typhoid inoculation. 
rhe government pays all necessary ex- 
penses including transportation to and 
from camp, shelter, food, uniforms, 
medical attention and laundry. There 
are no personal expenditures except 
those a person may choose to make 
from his own pocket money. The out- 
lit needed consists of a suit-case or grip, 
with lock and key, containing four suits 
of thin underwear, two pair pajamas, 
six handkerchiefs, four face and two 
bath towels, toilet and shaving outfit. 
Linen shirts with attached collars may 
be included for wear off duty. Baseball 
clothes, shoes, bathing suit, sweater, 
tennis racquet, musical instruments, 
fountain pen and camera also may be 
included. All these articles come in 


when one is not doing “Right, shoulder, 
arms!” etc. But do not take any fire- 
arms. 

Although the discipline at thesecamps 
is kindly, considerate and friendly, it is 
firm, just and impartial. The presi- 
dent’s son and the farmer’s son, the 
general’s son and the miner’s son are all 
treated alike. The “honor system” is 
largely depended upon for control and 
administration. A religious atmosphere 
pervades all the camps and divine wor- 
ship is encouraged. Selected chaplains 
of representative .denominations are 
in attendance, each charged with the 
duty of looking out for the religious 
and moral welfare of their communi- 
cants, The best army surgeons, den- 
tists, trained nurses and up-to-date 
hospital facilities are available at all 
camps. The health of the young men 
is of first consideration. Wholesome 
and elevating recreation has always oc- 
cupied an important part in the object 
of these training camps. 

However, these camps are not ad- 
vertised as a vacation. There is work 
to be done every day. The daily du- 
ties, as a rule, begin at 7:30 in the 
morning and continue until 4:30 p. m. 
Drills, marches, field maneuvers, organ- 
ized athletics, schools and indoor in- 
struction make up the daily routine. 
The remainder of the day until 10 
o’clock at night is given over to rest, in- 
dividual recreation and other diver- 
sions. No duties are scheduled for Sat- 
urday afternoons and Sundays. On 
these days parents, relatives and friends 
are invited to visit the boys. Some week- 
ends are devoted to excursions to near- 
by cities and points of historic interest. 

In short, the work of the CMTC sum- 
mer camps is so interesting that many 
boys and young men consider them a 
real vacation and a valuable experience 
because of the material benefits gained 
and the helpful associations formed 
during that memorable month in camp. 
Previously there has been no difficulty 
in interesting 35,000 young men in these 
camps. And this “summer vacation” 
idea has become so well-known and 
popular, and the quotas are being filled 
so rapidly that it is expected a large 
number will have to be turned away 
this year. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF CHRIST 


When Joseph and Mary tried to get a 
night’s lodging in the “City of David, 
which is called Bethlehem” 1927 years 
ago they found no accommodations 
available but an innkeeper said they 
might occupy his stable overnight. It 
was that night the “three wise men” 
followed the star of Bethlehem to 
where “the young Child lay.” For 
Jesus was born in a manger in the inn- 
keeper’s stable and the birthplace of 
the Savior was later to become a shrine. 

In 330 the Emperor Constantine, a 
Christian, constructed a church over 
the Holy spot and the stables were 
transformed into a grotto, where Chris- 





tians might worship. Later additions’ 


to the edifice were made by the Emper- 
or Justinian, The Church of the Na- 
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tivity, as it is called, is probably one 
of the oldest Christian churches in ex- 
istence. There every Christmas eve at 
midnight high mass is celebrated by the 
Greek patriarch. 

In the grotto the spot where Jesus is 
said to have been born is marked by a 
silver star set in the marble floor. Pil- 
grims go there to kiss the star. About 
the room are tokens made of gold and 
silver and set with brilliant gems. From 
solid gold thuribles comes the scent of 
perfume and waxen tapers glowing in 
tall candlesticks furnish the dim light. 
An armed British guard is on duty at 
all times. 

Bethlehem today has some 7500 in- 
habitants, mostly Moslems. There are 
some Christians and a few Jews. Thou- 
sands of Jews are traveling to the Holy 
Land to create colonies under the “Zion- 
ist Movement.” Millions of dollars have 
been given by Jews in America. One 


Inside the Church of the Nativity at Bethle- 
hem which occupies the spot where the in- 
fant Jesus is supposed to have lain in the 
manger. The armed and fezzed soldier looks 
out of place in such Christian surroundings. 


Jewish banker has donated over $50,- 
000,000 toward colonization work. Pal- 
estine, which is about the size of Ver- 
mont, numbers some 80,000 Jews, 84,000 
Christians and 600,000 Mohammedans. 





WANTED: UNIFORM TRAFFIC LAW 

There is no doubt about the need of 
standardized traffic regulations. At pres- 
ent, the extreme variance between the traf- 
fic regulations of the various states of the 
Union is creating a distinctly confusing 
and perilous situation. It is humanly-im- 
possible for any person motoring from 
North to South or from East to West in 
this country to have even a hazy knowl- 
edge of the traffic rules with which he 
must comply en route. He cannot be fa- 
miliar with all the varying signal systems 
and speed regulations. And as interstate 
touring increases the problem of the tran- 
sient is becoming more and more a dis- 
tinctly acute American problem. 

A great deal of the trouble will be elim- 
inated with but little difficulty, if a uni- 
form bill which will commend itself to 
the legislatures of the states and will be 
really adaptable to apply to all parts of 
the country can be drawn up. It scarcely 
seems possible that many legislatures will 
long reject such a measure in face of the 
obvious advantages to be gained from ac- 
cepting it. ; 

In the meantime, the individual states 
can be doing a good work by making the 
local traffic regulations within their bor- 
ders conform to a single standard as far 
as may be possible,—Detroit Free Press. 
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Paul Revere’s North Square Home 


The home of Paul Revere in North 
Square, Boston, Mass., was built some- 
time between 1650 and 1680. It was 
purchased by Paul Revere in 1770 and 
he lived in it until 1800. The house, 
which is now owned by the Paul Revere 
Memorial Association, has been restored 
to its original condition and is open 
daily to the public, except on Sunday, 
from 10 a. m. to four p.m. The quaint 
little weather-stained frame house with 
battered door and mullioned windows 
squeezed in between the tall brick 
buildings of later periods seems. out of 
place. 


Once inside the small paneled entry 
one sees the flight of stairs that rise 
sharply to the second floor. From the 
entry one passes through a left-hand 
doorway and finds himself in a pine- 
sheathed room. The old wide boards 
that form the floor and the great rough- 
ly hewn beams that support the floor- 
ing of the rooms above have been in 
place for more than two centuries. The 
old diamond-shaped window panes are 
of greenish-white glass characteristic 
of the period. The walls on all but 
the fireplace are covered with quaint 
wall-paper. Tradition has it that the 
paper was originally put in place before 
1750. From fragments of this paper 
which were found hanging to the walls 
when the house was restored what is 
claimed to be a perfect reproduction 
was made so that now the living room 
looks just as it did when the Revere 
family occupied it. The whole spirit 
of this room is centered around the 
mammoth fireplace, which is at the right 
of the entrance door. The fireplace is 
faced with red bricks, darkened from 
use and age, and their smooth surface 
is broken only by an oven. Convenient 
to the fireplace is a small cupboard. 
The simple, early furniture in this room 
consists Of a quaint half-roundabout, 
half-corner chair, drawn up to a large 
maple gate-leg table in the center of 
the room, an early paneled linen chest 
painted in the old Indian red and black 
which takes up one entire wall space, 
a handsome walnut highboy, bannister 
back chairs and Windsors. 


The other downstairs room is the 
old kitchen. This room is both paneled 
and plastered. The very crane which 
was used by the Revere family has been 
restored to its original position, and 
from it now hang the intricate and 
ample equipment of an 18th century 
kitchen. Above the fireplace on a nar- 
row shelf are found sundry candle- 
sticks and other paraphernalia. One of 
the most interesting things in the en- 
tire kitchen is the toddy warmer, shown 
in the accompanying sketch, which was 
made by Paul Revere himself. When in 
use, the straight iron rod of this utensil 
was removed from its resting place in 
the thimble-like cap, and after being 
heated in the coals of the fireplace, was 
thrust red hot into the cold wine or ale, 
producing a burned taste which was 
much esteemed in those days. Near the 
fireplace ‘is a battered baby’s cradle 
fashioned from a barrel (see illustra- 
tion). Its worn rockers and scarred 


sides testify to its ancient origin and 
faithful service. 

To go from the lower rooms to the 
upper rooms one must pass up the 
narrow and _ steep stairway. The 
cream-colored paneled chamber direct- 
ly over the living room is papered with 
gayly colored diamonded wall-paper. 
In it is a mahogany canopied bed with 
slender, reeded posts. Hanging beside 
the bed over a tip table with a scalloped 
top is an early Queen Anne looking 
glass fashioned from satiny brown wal- 
nut, embellished with gilded ornaments 
carved from wood. Its unrestored con- 
dition adds to its charm. Another in- 
teresting piece of furniture in this room 
is a Queen Anne chair with a splat back; 
yoke top and duck feet. In one corner 
is an_unusual washstand made of ma- 
hogany with three slender legs and a 
curious curved splash board extending 
above the top shelf. The small chamber 











The toddy stick or toddy warmer in. its 

holder (upper left) and the cradle are two 

of the prized antiques in the Paul Revere 
home (shown below). 


beyond this room is sheathed with age- 
darkened pine paneling. Over the small 
fireplace hang several of Paul Revere’s 
original engravings. The furnishings 
in this room are all typical of the period. 

Though Revere’s memorable ride was 
undertaken over 150 years ago, thanks 
to Longfellow’s immortal poem, “Paul 
Revere’s Ride,” practically every school- 
child in the land knows the story well. 
When criticized for mentioning neither 
William Dawes, Samuel Prescott, Sex- 
ton Robert Newman, nor Captains Pull- 
ing and Barnard in the poem, for the 
parts they played on that memorable 
night, Longfellow replied, it is said, 
that the name Revere was a poetic one, 
and that it would do no one any harm 
because the poem would soon be for- 
gotten. But histories show that he was 
wrong, for they have been founded on 
that poem. In fact, it is claimed that 
if it had not been for the poem Revere 
would not have been honored in so 
many ways. The poem follows: 


Listen, my children, and you shall. hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five; 
Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 


He said to his friend, “If the British march 
By land ‘or sea from the town tonight, 
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Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arc} 

Of the. North Church tower as a si: 
light,— 

One if by land, and two if by sea; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 

Through every Middlesex village and f, 

For the country folk to be up and to 


Then he said “Good-night!” and with 
fled oar 

Silently rowed to the Charlestown sh. 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her mooring 

The Somerset, British man-of-war ; 

A phantom ship, with each mast and 

Across the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hulk, that was mag 

By its own reflection in the tide. 


Meanwhile, his friend through alle) 
street 

Wanders and watches, with eager ears. 
Till in the silence around him he hea 
The sound of arms, and the tramp of { 
And the measured tread of the grena: 
The muster of men at the barrack cd: 
Marching down to their boats on the 


Then he climbed the tower of the 
North Church, 

By the wooden stairs, with stealthy t 

To the belfry chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their | 

On the somber rafters, that round 
made 

Masses and moving shapes of shade, 

By the trembling ladder, steep and t 

To the highest window in the wall, 

Where he paused to listen and look 

A moment on the roofs of the town 

And the moonlight flowing over all. 


Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the « 
In their night encampment on the hil! 
Wrapped in silence so deep and stil! 
That he could hear, like a sentine]’s 
The watchful night-wind, as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent, 
And seemed to whisper, “All is well! 
Of the place and hour, and the secret ¢ 
A moment only he feels the spell 
Of the lonely belfry and the dead; 
For suddenly all his thoughts are h« 
On-a shadowy something far away, 
Where the river widens to meet the b: 
A line of black that bends and floats 
On the rising tide like a bridge of boat: 


Meanwhile, impatient to mount and 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy strid 
On the opposite shore walked Paul R« 
Now he patted his horse’s side, 
Now he gazed at the landscape far 
near, 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth, 
And turned and tightened his saddle ¢ 
But mostly he watched with eager s: 
The belfry tower of Old North Churc! 
As it rose above the graves on the hil! 
And lo! as he looks, on the belfry’s h« 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 
Lonely and spectral and somber and 
He springs to the saddle, the bridle he t 
He lingers and gazes, till full on his 
A second lamp in the belfry burns. 


A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in 
dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in pa: 
a spark 

Struck out by a steed flying fearless 
fleet ; 

That was all! And yet, through the g): 
and the light, 

The fate of a nation was riding that nis 

And the spark struck out by that steed 
his flight, 

Kindled the land'into flame with its hes! 

He has left the village and mounted ''° 
steep, 

And Meneath him, tranguil and broad an‘ 
deep, 


aa 
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In the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides; 

And under the alders that skirt its edge, 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the 
ledge, 

Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 


It was twelve by the village clock 

When he crossed the bridge to Medford 
town. 

He heard the crowing of the cock, 

And the barking of the farmer’s dog, - 

And felt the damp of the river fog, 

That rises after the sun goes down. 


It was one by the village clock, 


When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, black 
and bare, 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 

As if they already stood aghast 


At the bloody work they would look upon. 


It was two by the village clock, 


When he came by bridge in Concord town. 
He heard the bleating of the flock, 
And the twitter of birds among the trees, 


And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadow brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 
Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 
Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British musket ball. 


You know the rest. In the Looks you have 
read 

How the British Regulars fired and fled,— 

How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 

From behind each fence and farmyard 
wall, 

Chasing the redcoats down the lane, _— 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 

Under the trees at the turn of the road, 

And only pausing to fire and load. 


So through the night rode Paul Revere; 

And so through the night went his cry of 
alarm 

To every Middlesex village and farm,— 

A cry of defiance, and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the 
door, 

And word that shall echo for evermore! 

For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 

Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 

The people will waken and listen to hear 

The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 


ICE PATROL IN NORTH ATLANTIC 


With the beginning of March, one of 
the most picturesque sea patrols in 
the world takes up its cold duty—the 
covering of the steamer lanes of the 
north Atlantic by cutters of the U. S. 
coast guard which do the work for the 
international ice patrol. A bulletin is- 
sued by the National Geographic So- 
ciety tells what the patrol is and how 
itoperates. “Fifteen years ago April 14, 
the Titanic, queen ship of the seas, car- 
rying a precious cargo of some of the 
best minds of Europe and America, ran 
into an iceberg 350 miles sotth of Cape 
Race and sank with a loss of more than 
1500 lives,” says the bulletin. “Ever 
since that catastrophe a guard has been 
kept each spring to protect the hun- 
dreds of ships and thousands of travel- 
ers on the world’s greatest ocean ship 
ane. 

“The annual ‘battle with the bergs’ 
can be compared to some jungle tragedy 
in which the lesser animals stand watch 
and wait for a lion that has invaded 
their hunting ground to sicken and die 
efore they again take up their normal 
life. The international ice patrol, the 
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work of which is entrusted to the sea- 
men and ships of our coast guard, 
watches and waits for the icebergs to 
die. For four months, from March to 
July, the patrol scouts for the ice 
monarchs which are impelled by the 
Labrador current to invade the haunts 
of man. No successful method of at- 
tacking the ‘enemy’ has been conceived, 
although experiments continue. But by 
watching the bergs like guardian crows 
in a cornfield, the Tampa and the Mo- 
doc are able to warn by Wireless the 
whole flock of trans-Atlantic ships of 
ice danger. No ship has been lost since 
the ice patrol began its guard in 1912. 

“To the layman a report that a 32 de- 
gree cold wall is over the entire Grand 
Banks means little. It is very signif- 
ican to the ice patrol. Bergs will 
drift down the Banks practically intact 
as long as they are in the Labrador cur- 
rent in which the water hovers near 
freezing temperature. But once they 
cross the ‘cold wall’ into the Gulf 
stream with its 55 or 60 degree water 
they waste away in a few days and 
disappear. Each spring the Labrador 
current forces a cold tongue of water 
into the warm Gulf stream which flows 
northeast toward England. . The tongue 
reaches maximum toward the last of 
April and then recedes until it is con- 
fined once more to the Labrador coast. 

“Going on ice patrol with either the 
Tampa or the Modoc in early spring is 
like embarking on the Flying Dutch- 
man. That old legend of the Dutch 
skipper who was condemned to beat 
around Cape of Good Hope is very real 
to the coast guard men on north At- 
lantic service. The Dutch ship and 
crew shuttled over the sea buffeted by 
gales because once the captain uttered 
a monstrous oath. For two solid weeks 
a coast guard crew lives amid the gales 
of one of the most storm-plagued spots 
on the seven seas because of a different 
sort of oath the nations made that the 
Titanic disaster should not be repeated. 
That oath redeemed, the Modoc can 
steam into the safe’shelter of Halifax 
for two weeks respite while the Tam- 
pa takes her place.” 





FRENCH-FRIED POTATOES 


Like all others who take delight in a 
platter of crisp, hot French-fried potatoes, 
I always supposed this particular way of 
preparing them was originated by some 
eminent-French chef in the distant long 
ago, until along came one of those fellows 
who are always digging into history and 
finding things to shatter our pet illusions. 

According te his version, the French- 
fried potato originated not in France, but 
in New York. One day, so the story goes, 
Jay Gould dropped into Delmonico’s res- 
taurant in that city and said: “I want 
potatoes quartered and fried in deep fat.” 
The desire to imitate the doings of a Gould 
probably caused the use of potatoes fried 
in this way to assume the proportions of a 
fad, although, unlike many other fads, this 
one survived. For years these were known 
simply as quartered potatoes. Then Del- 
monico took to slicing them thinner and 
called them by the name under which they 
are now known throughout the country. 

Whatever may be said of Jay Gould as a 
financier and railroad builder, all lovers 
of French-fried potatoes are under lasting 
obligations to this forceful American,—-St, 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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Little Stories from Real Life 


There are Frogs and Frogs 


A biological concern in New Orleans 
owis a number of valuable frogs. Re- 
cently the frogs were missing and the 
police were informed. Later two men 
were caught with frogs in their posses- 
sion. They claimed to have caught 
them in the marshes around the city. 
The head of the biological concern 
however “knew his onions”; he demon- 
strated to the court’s satisfaction that 
the deep notes of the frogs varied con- 
siderably from those of ordinary frogs 
caught in the marshes. The men were 
convicted and the frogs were allowed to 
hop back home. 


Saved by Two Digits 
James Connolly, of New York, is an 
iron worker. Recently he was work- 
ing “on the iron” 13 stories above the 
ground when he lost his balance and 
plunged toward terra firma. He had 
gone three stories when his arm struck 
a small platform. He clutched franti- 
cally at it which checked his plunge but 
the momentum loosened his grip except 
for two fingers. With a struggle he 
swung himself to the platform, amid 

the cheers of workers above. 


A Dastardly Deed 

While playing in front of his home 
little Joe Spetko, of New York, was 
run down by a motorist. The man 
stopped, took the boy into his auto and 
drove away, promising to leave him at 
a hospital. But as soon as he wastout 
of the neighborhood he threw the lad 
from the car and sped away. The boy 
died and the mother patrolled up and 
down the street with a placard asking 
information about the hit-and-run driver. 


A Lonely Life 

In the late 60’s a clipper ship went 
down in the China sea and everyone 
on board was lost save a baby. The 
crew of a whaling vessel which ran 
into pieces of the wreckage found the 
baby, lashed to the mast. The whaler 
took the infant to Korea and he was left 
there. When he was 12 years old the 
boy came to this country as a cabin 
boy on a ship. Eventually he drifted 
to Currie, Minn., where he took the 
name of William Hendricks. He never 
was able to learn who his parents were 
or how he came to be on the ship. 

Hendricks lived in Currie for nearly 
half a century before his death in 1920, 
He left an estate of $3500 but as no 
heirs have appeared to claim it the 
citizens of Currie want to use it to 
erect a community building in hishonor. 


A False Alarm 


Charles Farrell, of New York, was 
standing on a corner with a friend 
waiting for a taxi when an acquaint- 
ance whom he had not seen for years 
said, “Hello, Charlie!” and accompanied 
his remark by administering a vigor- 
ous slap on Charlie’s back. Charlie 
was put off balance and in order to 
save himself he Lager at -the. a 
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thing handy—the handle of a fire alarm 
box. His weight turned it and in a 
few minutes the fire department was on 
the scene. Meanwhile Charlie had gone 
into a restaurant across the street to 
eat, and imagine his surprise when a 
policeman poked his head in the door 
and shouted: “Which one of you guys 
pulled the fire box?” 

Farrell, who takes after George Wash- 
ington in some respects, promptly re- 
plied, “I did it but I didn’t know it was 
going to ring the alarm.” “Tell it to 
the judge,” said the bluecoat. 


Today’s Short Story 


Mrs. J. C. Sustrunk, of Rockmart, Ga., 
shipped to her sister in Anderson, S. C., 
a fine collie dog. When the dog was 


turned loose a few days later he dis- 
appeared. He showed up back home, 
having traveled 160 miles. 


Circumstantial Evidence N. G. 


Two years ago May Hickory, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., disappeared from her home 
and Charles Bingham who was last 
seen with her was arrested. Some time 
later a girl’s body was found near an 
abandoned mine and Old Man Hickory 
identified it as that of his missing 
daughter. Bingham was sworn against 
by Marie Johnson who said she had 
been with Bingham and the girl at the 
time he murdered her. So it was that 
Bingham was sentenced to life impris- 
onment. 

Recently May Hickory returned to 
her home from Cincinnati where she 
had been working in a woolen mill, “I 
disappeared from home because I was 
not happy with the home life with my 
father and stepmother,” she said. “I 
had Charles Bingham take me in an 
automobile to a country railroad sta- 
tion. He left me there and drove away.” 
When interviewed Bingham explained 
that Marie Johnson had testified against 
him at the trial because he had refused 
to leave his wife and children and run 
away with her. Pure spite work. The 
body of the young girl found near the 
mine evidently belonged to someone 
else for May Hickory is quite sure that 
she is alive and well. Old Man Hickory 
says he expects his eyes must be failing 
him that he couldn’t identify his own 
daughter. 

Now Charles Bingham is free, having 
served two years in the penitentiary 
to satisfy the demands of circumstan- 
tial evidence. 





THINKING STRAIGHT 


Many of the disorders in life, affecting 
happiness as well as health, result from 
crooked thinking. To keep values in pro- 
portion, to dominate the minor with the 
major interest are difficult accomplish- 
ments; they are essential, though, in 
achieving balance, harmony, and _ intelli- 
gent self-direction so characteristic of the 
man or woman of power. 

Avoid worry. People worry over things 
which they cannot help, which is a futile 
thing, or over things which they can help, 
which is stupid procrastination. To avoid 
worry, one must deharengonaen refuse to 
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sanction the emotional guides, and ))\<; 
consciously strive for the dominance of 
intellect over the situation. 

Confidence is necessary. Confidenc: 
belief are produetrs of energy. Every | 
one’s signal is called, and the ball pa: 
one should feel that this play will sc. 
touchdown. In the face of: repeated { 
ure, one should consider one’s fitnes 
the task attempted. Much of the dissai 
faction in life comes from doing the thin, 
for which one is not prepared. Belic! 
self, in one’s own intrinsic worth, in « 
value to the world helps greatly; likey 
belief in the integrity of the game and { 
in the goodness of life. This does not 
for the ignoring of facts. It is stil! 
true that many fouls are committed i) 
game, much of life is ugly, mean and 
did; but these sores and disasters on), 
for effort on the part of one who has 
that it can be played cleanly, and is wi! 
to help make it so. 

The unwillingness to face unplea 
problems brings many difficulties. 
should resolve to meet the problems ; 
sented, to avoid the circuitous route. | 
odore Roosevelt’s motto, “Over or thr: 
never around,” sets a good standard. 


Thinking straight requires that on< 
here and now. The burning, living, th: 
bing present demands action. The drab 
souls caught in the chain of ruthless rou 
tine, with a pas. of dead hopes, and a |: 
sue-future of unbelieved dreams, need | 
self-realization of the fact, the reality, the 
concreteness of life. Evasion, postp: 
ment court future disaster. Optimism and 
courage in the face of difficulties may he 
achieved. They are urgently needed by «!! 
because for every one, some time, “ihe 
nettle must be grasped.”—Hygeia. 


THE HOUSE OF WORTH 


Worth, the most famous of Pari 
dressmakers, whose name for half a 
tury has suggested everything that is tasi« 
ful and sparkling in the art of dress, was 
not a*®Frenchman at all, but an Englis! 
man. His full name was Charles F. Wor' 
and he was born at Bourne, Lincolns! 
in 1825. He was the son of a law) 
clerk, and his first start in life was ; 
salesman in a drapery shop. Dissati: 
with his position, he crossed to Franc 
entered the service of Mme. Gageli: 
that time one of the foremost “modi 
in Paris; he worked for her as a desis 
It is said he came to Paris with on!y 
sovereign.in his pocket. 

He left Mme, Gagelin to start for hi) 
and took a flat in the Rue de la Paix. w! 
his firm is still situated. At that ti 
during the Second Empire—it was 4 fa 
ionable residence street, and the in! 
itants objected to the presence of a busi- 
ness man among them. The Empress !u- 
genie took an interest in the young man 
and helped to_make his fortune. Besides 
his designs, his particular contributio: 
the business of dressmaking was to int 
duce the modern custom of the dres>- 
maker’s supplying the materials as we!! 
as cutting and making them up. betore 
his time women of all ranks chose their 
stuffs themselves at the silk merchants’ 
the linen drapers’, On his death his bus: 
ness descended to his sons, and it is 4 
grandson that is now at the head of th 
firm.—Youth’s Companion. 


BOW TO BRITISH MACE 
The reason why members of the Britis) 


house of commons literally bow to the 
mace is because parliament at one tie 
assembled in St. Stephen’s Chapel, Lond«. 
The members used to bow to the cros: 
the altar. Here also the mace was ke)! 
and when parliament moved to its ow" 
quarters members still bowed to the mee 
tee symbolic of the cross. 
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— Our Health ~ 


meme acne 


Fewer American negroes have tuber- 
culosis than do white Americans. But 
4 larger proportion of the former die 
of this disease. According to Dr. E. L. 
Opie the reason for this is that acute 
forms of the disease are common in 
negroes, While the chronic progressive 
kind affects them seldom. The greatest 
age for tuberculosis in the negro race, 
he says, is puberty. Colored children 
usually escape this disease altogether. 


A recent survey made by statisticians 
of the U. S. public health service show 
that employees lose more time from 
colds than any other ailment. It was 
found that colds cause a time loss 
equivalent to 1.4 days per year forevery 
man on the payroll and 2.1 days per 
year for every woman. 




















Dr. G. B. Raiziss, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, discoverer of meta- 
phen, a new compound of mercury 
antiseptic, predicts that it will even- 
tually prolong life 25 years. He be- 
lieves future development of the com- 
pound may result in a cure for septice- 
mia, tuberculosis and influenza. The 
new compound, he says, is the strongest 
antiseptic known to chemists. In addi- 
tion, he claims, it is the most powerful 
organic compound known. 


Exposing the body to the sun is es- 
sential for good health, says Dr. F. H. 
Krusen, of Temple university, Philadel- 
phia. Praising the scanty garb of the 
flapper, he avows that she is uncon- 
sciously setting for all a good example 
by exposing a considerable portion of 
her body to the sun. “I hope the day 
will come,” he says, “when we all can 
put aside convention and false modesty 
and learn to expose properly our starv- 
ing bodies to the life-giving effects of 
the sun. The farmer realizes that his 
crops néed the sun’s energy in order to 
grow and thrive, but he seldom realizes 
that the same energy is just as essential 
to his wife and daughter. ‘The civil- 
ized races are dying for lack of sun- 
shine,’ one authority declares, and it is 
true that cancer and tuberculosis are 
unknown in the uncivilized races which 
expose their semi-nude bodies to thesun.” 


Dr. Morris Fishbien, editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
Cilation, predicts that 10 years from 
now there may be“10,000,000 imbeciles” 
who think they are smart enough to 
try all the cults of healing. “Of all the 
nations of the world*the United States 
is the most afflicted with healers,” he 
says. “Among the most modern forms 
of Charlatanism are the dietary fads 
and those developed to the cult of beau- 
ly. The cosmetic bill of the nation is 
an item in the drug field that is increas- 
ing steadily since 1840. American wom- 
fn use more than $150,000,000 worth of 
cosmetics annually. In the craze for 
beauty women submit themselves to all 
sorts of dangerous surgical procedure, 
such as face lifting, face peeling, the 
Operative removal of fat, the injection 
of paraffin and similar methods which 
frequently bring not beauty but scars, 
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tumors and hideous appearances. There 
are today in the United States more 
than 100 varieties of quackery and cult- 
ism. With the laxity of our legislation, 
with the methods by which cults propa- 
gate in this country, with the fertility 
of invention that characterizes the 
American mind, 10 years from today, 
if there are new discoveries in funda- 
mental science there will be cults 
founded on each of them.” 


Many people claim that movies injure 
the eyes, but, according to H. S. Mar- 
schutz in the American Cinematograph, 
90 per cent of motion picture patrons 
suffer no inconvenience to their eyes. 


Sleeping sickness is known scientifi- 
cally as epidemic encephalitis or lethar- 
gic encephalitis. The brain, which be- 
comes inflamed, is practically the only 
part of the body affected. The disease 
nearly always begins with fever, drow- 
siness and some trouble with the eyes. 
Often there is trembling and sometimes 
stiffness of the muscles. The acute stage 
usually lasts several weeks, The dis- 
ease affects all ages alike. It is more 
common in winter than in summer. It 
is mildly contagious, and it is unusual 
for more than one member of a house- 
hold to have it. It is thought to be 
caused by a bacterial germ which en- 
ters through the nose. Until this germ 
is known it is not likely that a curative 
serum or preventive vaccine will be dis- 
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covered. However, the disease is not 
of great importance as a cause of death 
in this country. Yet it is of serious 
importance because of its after effects. 
Physicians declare that there are four 
possible outcomes of cases of sleep- 
ing sickness. They are: The patient 
may die, but the chance of that today 
is about 15 per cent. The patient may 
recover entirely and remain well. The 
patient may recover from most symp- 
toms, but a few may remain with him 
the rest of his life and make him a par- 
tial or complete invalid. The patient 
may recover entirely and be well for 
months or a few years. Then gradually 
serious symptoms may develop and in- 
crease for many years until he becomes 
totally disabled. Deterioration may be 
mental as well as physical. 





TO ROUT SPRING FEVER 


Dr. Theodore B. Appel, state secretary of 
health of Pennsylvania, prescribes the fol- 
lowing recipe to rout spring fever: Exer- 
cise and plenty of fresh air. Restriction in 
the use of meat; consumption of more fruit 
and vegetables. Eight hours of sleep each 
night. Plenty of work and a goodly dash 
of play. This is natures own program for 
vim, vigor and vitality, Dr. Appel says. 





After exhaustive scientific study Prof. S. 
J. Holmes, University of California, has 
concluded that female infants are stronger 
than males. A study of the deaths of 3,405,- 
464 babies over a period of 23 years shows 
that the ratio of infant mortality is 100 
females to every 128.5 males. 
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SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe. 
by millions and prescribed by physicians for 25 years. 
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When the tongs get warmed up there 
is a hot time in Chinatown. 


In this season of cloudiness, showers 
and rain we are in favor of a few blue 
sky laws. 


Strange you never hear of any ice 
cream manufacturers complaining of 
their frozen assets. 


When a millionaire is convicted of a 
crime or misdemeanor it only means a 
new trial, apparently. 


One trouble with the rising genera- 
tion is that it doesn’t rise early enough 
in the morning. 


Over in Italy the mobs seeing the 
swollen Mussolini cry “duce.” Later, 
probably, they will be shouting “re- 
duce.” 


No wonder Henry can’t get around to 
do a good job of painting on his new 
flivvers when he’s being kept so busy 
at the courthouse. 


q 
An old lady in Maryland has just 
seen a street car for the first time. If 
she had waited a little longer there 
might have been no street cars to see. 
° q 
A Trinity college professor said that 
200,000 years ago we were all fish. Some 
of these oil stock promoters think we 
still are. 
q 


“Are armies needed any longer?” 
This is the question put by Mr. H. G. 
Wells, novelist and. historian. Off 
hand, H. G., we can see no special ad- 
vantage a long army has over a wide 
one. 

g 


A little grim humor of the fates ap- 


pears in the fact that the dancing region — 


of the earth in Japan which shook down 
the houses on the heads of their inmates 
is known as the Tango district. 
q 

They are worrying over the disposal 
of sewage in some of our big cities. 
They might turn it over to the writers 
who write, the publishers who publish 
and the readers who read the sort of 
filth that fills so many of our books, 
periodicals and newspapers today. For 
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our part, we would like to see these 
people who love smut for smut’s sake 
fed on it and fed on it till their appe- 
tite is satisfied. 

gq 


Revolutionists in European countries 
have one big advantage over those in 
other countries. If they fail they can 
come and make big money lecturing in 
the United States. All they need to do 
is to start a revolution and their fortune 
is made, win or lose, 

g 
EASTER 


Colored eggs, rabbits, lilies, jelly 
beans and new clothes tell the eye that 
a new Easter has come. These trivial 
outward signs of a festival of the deep- 
est possible significance are more in 
evidence every year. Easter is growing 
on us; it is coming to mean more and 
more to us—in churches and out. 

This time of spring is a logical period 
for a general awakening, a realization 
of new life and a celebration. For 
Christians the bursting of buds and the 
peeping of green blades above the soil 
is symbolic of the resurrection which 
meant the transit from death to life. 
For all others it is a time of revival, a 
passage out of dark, cold, lifeless win- 
ter to a new vitality, a new birth of na- 
ture. It is a time to rest, to breathe, to 
rejoice. The churches emerge from 
their “40 days in the wilderness”; the 
schools take a respite from labor and 
proclaim the Easter holidays. 

The period was celebrated by the an- 
cient western pagans, and the Anglo- 
Saxon goddess of spring, Eostre or 
Ostara, furnished the name to the fes- 
tival. The month of April, said the 
old church chronicler Bede, was the 
same as the pagans’ “Eostur-monath,” 
and by the converted Christians “the 
old festival was observed with a.new 
solemnity.” In’most of the other lan- 
guages the name for Easter is derived 
from the Latin “pascha,” which, in turn, 


was derived from the Hebrew name for. 


the Passover festival celebrating the 
great deliverance when the destroying 
angel “who passed over the houses of 
the children of Israel in Egypt when 
he smote the Egyptians.” 

“Purge out therefore the old leaven, 
that ye may be a new lump, as ye are 








—Cartoon in Providence Journal. 


The car owner grows dizzy at the prospect 
of carrying any more burdens. 
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unleavened. For even Christ our | 
over is sacrificed for us.” 

This seventh verse of the fifth c| 
ter of Corinthians has been cite: 
the Biblical authority for the obs: 
ance of Easter, but such_ameaning « 
not properly be given to it. St. ) 
sostom commenting on it said: 
whole of time is a festival unto Ch 
tians because of the excellenty of 
good things which have been giv: 
Then, too, though the festival was . 
served early in the history of the chu: 
there is no indication of its observ: 
in the New Testament or in the writ 
of the apostolic fathers. 

When the observance of Easter \ 
started in the church there was a s: 
ous dispute as to the date. Jewish 
Christians connected it with the . 
passover festival and wished to det 
mine the date in the same way. |! 
main trouble was that this did not 
quire Easter to be on Sunday, wh 
point the Gentile Christians insisted « 
It was one of the big questions in | 
council of Nicaea, but was not fin: 
settled until later. It is interesting | 
note that this is one of the rare y: 
when Easter and the Jewish passo\. 
fall on the same day. It will not ox 


again until 1981. 


Fixing the date of Easter Suni 
by the phases of an arbitrary moon ! 
required higher mathematics, and 
resulted in much confusion in the p: 
For instance, St. Augustine relates | 
in the year 387 the church of Gaul ke))! 
Easter on the 21st of March; thos: 
Italy on the 18th of April, and those o! 
Egypt on the 25th of April. In | 
year, about the middle of the eight! 
century, an English king celebrat«:! 
the Easter festival while his queen 
fasting and keeping Palm Sunday. Th 
were following different  teach«: 
There has long been au agitation 
a fixed date for Easter, now sponso: 
by the league of nations, but there |i: 
always been, and there still is, oppo> 
tion to any change, 

In the primitive days of the anci 
church in the West, when forms 3) 
festivals meant a great deal, much \ 
made of Easter. People on Easter mo: 
ing greeted each other with the Eas! 
kiss, and the exclamation “Surre.) 
(He is risen). The reply was “\: 
surrexit” (He is risen indeed). A! 
were dispensed to the poor, slaves w: 
given their freedom and the popu!«! 
sports of the season of rejoicing we! 
sometimes a little to extremes. 

That the sun dances on Easter mo! 
ing, as the old legend holds, may no! | 
true, but it is truky for all of us a da) 
of rejoicing. It is the time to rejoic: 
anticipation—the year used to begin ®' 
Easter—just as Thanksgiving is a |! 
for retrospect and expressions 
gratitude. 


g 


Lately there has been quite an efor! 
to find out what we are to do wit! 
grandparents. Ruth Spatz the mov! 
actress, who has two children hers«'', 
thinks that the grandparents should 
take care of the children while both t!« 
parents go out into the world and use 


their talents to earn money. Good id’, 
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Ruth—though we know some modern 
vrandfathers and grandmothers that we 
wouldn't want to trust our children 


with. 
gq 


Just about the time Turkey had got 
the world almost believing that she had 
,» man 150 years old she comes out and 
claims a woman 160 years old. If we 
believed that, there is no telling what 
Angora or Constantinople would spring 
on us next. Fishermen and Turks must 
not be encouraged too much. 


SITUATION IN CHINA 


Seen from across the ocean that war, 
or those wars, in China seem to be in 
hopeless confusion. Some writers have 
suggested that the Chinese generals 
themselves are not sure which side they 
are on. 

The main question for Americans is, 
What part is the United States playing? 
American forces are there, and they 
have been in action. But as long as 
they confine themselves to protecting 
and saving American lives there can be 
no question or difference of opinion. 
The prompt, but not precipitate, action 
of American sailors and American war- 
ships at Nanking saved hundreds of 
lives of Americans and other foreigners. 

But suspicion, fear and hope have 
been expressed that the United States 
is engaging herself to help pull Euro- 
pean chestnuts out of the fire. The 
hope was expressed in England where 
the foreign minister spoke with much 
satisfaction over the perfect co-opera- 
tion between the English and American 
forces. The other powers were grate- 
ful too. Gen. Chang Kai-shek, general- 
in-chief of the victorious nationalists, 
took occasion to warn the American 
officers if they let themselves be too 
much influenced by the English they 
would be hated as the English are. 

Our case is not like that of any other 
of the foreign nations in China. We 
have grabbed nothing there and have 
no “concessions” to protect. A recent- 
ly published map shows 17 cities in 
China with foreign concessions marked 
off. These places have been taken from 
the nerveless hands. of the Chinese and 
turned into foreign areas in China it- 
self. Even a Chinese criminal could 
and did take refuge in them from Chi- 
nese officers. We have no such places 
or privileges to guard. In the past we 
have not only tacitly disapproved of 
such manhandling of China, but the 
United States has taken the lead in seek- 
ing better treatment of China by for- 
eign powers. Those things have caused 
the Chinese to have a much more 
friendly feeling toward Americans than 
toward other foreigners. They had 
learned to consider us their friends; 
but now they fear we are allied with 
the others against them. 

Just how our officers in China, our 
war department and our state depart- 
ment will feel, or how they will act, 
We cannot say. But it is perfectly clear 
and fully apparent that the American 
people are with the Chinese in this 
thing, 

Maj.-Gen. McAlexander, retired, who 
won the mame of the “Rock of the 
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Marne,” was asked at a meeting in Ore- 
gon if he would like to be in. China. 
“Yes,” he answered, “if on the side of 
the Chinese kicking the foreign devils 
out.” Senator Borah speaking at a con- 
ference in Washington shouted: “I 
thank God that nationalism has march- 
ed into Shanghai.” Hon. Will Rogers, 
mayor of Beverly Hills, thinks that the 
fellow who is always fighting in the 
other fellow’s back yard is very likely 
to be in the wrong, 


If it is a show-down between China 
and the foreigners in China generous- 
hearted Americans cannot fail to sym- 
pathize with the Chipese. It is their 
country. They are the under dogs. 
They are the ones that have been mis- 
treated and imposed upon. That the 
Chinese should own and govern all 
China is a reasonable aspiration and 
demand. It is certainly not more than 
the opposing nations demand for them- 
selves. 

But the matter is not so simple. Do 
Chang Kai-shek and Eugene Chen at 
the head of the Cantonese nationalists 
stand for China and China’s true in- 
terests more than Chang Tso-lin, Wu 
Pei-fu, the “Christian general” Feng 
and the various other war lords to the 
north of the Yangtse? 


Is the nationalist movement, which 
has had so striking a success, a commun- 
ist movement? The Russian red advisor, 
Borodin, has figured rather prominently 
with the Cantonese. There were hun- 
dreds of “white Russians,” too, in the 
opposing, and defeated, armies. And 
then the world had the spectacle of 
Moscow wildly rejoicing at the taking 
of Shanghai as if it were a bolshevik 
victory. 

It is not clear yet. If the nationalists 
are “red” they are of various shades 
of red, for there have been echoes of 
disputes between the radicals and the 
less radical. There is a strong feeling, 
too, that the Cantonese accepted bol- 
shevik aid because it was aid, It is by 
no means sure that they embraced a 
communistic program. But even if they 
have, that is their own business, and 
their right, as long as they keep it to 
themselves. 

What is clear at the present time is 
that the nationalist movement in China 
is the only one that offers hope for a 
united China for the Chinese. There 











—Cartoon in Seattle Star. 


Is “Cal” Getting Scared? 
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was no hope or prospect of the sort in 
the sway of the various war lords from 
whom the Cantonese have already 
wrested so many provinces. Those fel- 
lows are each for himself. They have 
opposed unity, and they have opposed 
each other to the extent of constant 
civil wars which have meant chaos for 
the last several years. 

That is why most Americatia are sym- 
pathetic with the Cantonese nationalists. 


q 


Senator Borah, chairman of the sen- 
ate foreign relations committee, is tak- 
ing his office so seriously that he started 
the study of Spanish in order to under- 
stand better the U. S.-Latin-American 
treaties. Since the main field of foreign 
trouble now is China, and since a lot 
of treaties with that country are very 
much involved, will the senator take up 
the study of Chinese? Logic is logic. 

q 
POOR CORNELIUS 

Poor Cornelius Vanderbilt jr.{ His 
papers failed and he is $3,000,000 in 
debt. But being an enterprising press 
agent he has set about arousing public 
sympathy. One posed photo shows him 
doing his own kitchen work. We know 
it is posed because the way young 
Cornelius is going about his culinary 
duties wouldn’t accomplish much. 

However, when he obliges with an- 
other photo we would suggest that he 
hide that part of the Vanderbilt kitchen 
which exhibits such objects as a cock- 
tail shaker and a case of Canada dry 
(he has autographed the product for ad- 
vertisers). Neither should Cornelius 
mention that he is “struggling” ina Fifth 
avenue apartment. What with selling 
magazine articles right and left and 
writing movie scenarios on request, 
Cornelius ought to be able to exist until 
he comes into the family fortune. 


q 


At last there has been announced the 
sleeping car that contains real bedrooms 
and beds. Our country which boasts of 
the best and the latest in the way of 
conveniences and physical comforts 
has long trailed behind in the matter 
of sleeping cars. As soon as the pres- 
ent system of rows of parallel shelves 
for sleeping purposes has really passed 
we can look back and laugh at it—even 
at the inevitable chorus of snores that 
had walls to reverberate them but none 
to deaden them. 

q 


The barber is the politest—preceding 
undertakers, dancing masters, jewelry 
salesmen and all the rest, it has been 
proclaimed. But just forget the tip a 
few times and notice the difference. 


No wonder that women’s stockings 
are so expensive that many women 
can’t afford to wear anything else to 
speak of. It isn’t the stockings them- 
selves that cost; it is mainly the changes 
in styles. The present styles cover over 
200 colors and tints and a complete 
stock of stockings in different qualities, 
weights, sizes and shades would require 
a dealer to keep about 2000 different 
items. This all has to be paid for—and 
we will give you just three guesses to 
guess who it is that foots the bill. 
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What Does “Ibid” Mean? 


Ques. I have a book of quotations 
that frequently quotes “Ibid.” For in- 
stance, “Long is the way and hard, tHat 
out of hell leads up to light.—Ibid.” 
What is meant by “Ibid”?—Ans. “Ibid” 
is the abbreviation of “ibidem,” a Latin 
adverb meaning in the same place. It 
merely means in this connection that 
the quotation was taken from the same 
source as the preceding one. 


President’s Expenses 


Ques. How much does the president 
receive for traveling expenses ?—Ans. 
An annial appropriation of $25,000 is 
made to cover the president’s traveling 
expenses and “official entertainment.” 
If the sum is not used within the year 
it is appropriated it may not be used in 
succeeding years without special legis- 
lative enactment. 


Foot Square and Square Foot 


Ques. What is the difference between 
a foot square and a square foot?—Ans. 
A square foot and a foot square are the 
same area of surface. The same prin- 
ciple holds true of other units of meas- 
urement; for instance, a rod square and 
a square rod are the same area, as are 
also a square inch and an inch square. 
But the principle does not apply when 
the distance is not one unit of measure- 
ment; for instance, two square feet and 
two feet square are not the same, the 
latter being twice the area of the former. 
Likewise two rods square and two 
square rods are not equal, the former 
being twice as large as the latter. 


Highwayman Became Judge 


Ques. What highwayman became 
chief-justice of England?—Ans. You 
probably refer to Sir John Popham, 
Lord Campbell in his Lives of the Chief 
Justices says that Popham, when he was 


a law student in the Middle Temple, - 


used after nightfall to go out with his 
pistols and take purses on Hounslow 
Heath, partly to show that he was a 
young man of spirit, partly to recruit 
his meager finances impaired by riot- 
ous living. Chief-Justice Popham died 
in 1607. 


What is a Black Jack? 


Ques. What is the weapon called the 
black jack?—Ans. A black jack is a 
small leather-covered club or billy 
weighted at the head and having \a 
flexible or an elastic handle. 


Smoking Introduced in Europe 


Ques. When did Europeans first be- 
gin to use tobacco?—Ans. The first 
recorded mention of tobacco is in Co- 
lumbus’s diary for Nov. 29, 1492. The 
use of it was soon introduced into the 
Spanish peninsula, and about 1560 the 
French ambassador at Lisbon, Jean 
Nicot, sent some of the herb intaFrance, 
where it was named in honor of him 
Nicotiana. Apparently it was first in- 
troduced into England by Lane’s return- 


ing colonists.in 1586. At first the new _. 


habit was bitterly opposed. In _ his 
“Counterblast to Tobacco” King James 
characterized smoking as “a custom 
loathsome to the eye, hateful to the 
nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous 
to the lungs, and in the black stinking 
fume thereof nearest resembling the 
horrible Stygian smoke of the pit that 
is bottomless.” 


What Moles Eat 


Ques. What do common garden moles 
eat?—Ans. They live chiefly on earth- 
worms, grubs and various insects. 
Sometimes they eat a limited amount of 
vegetable matter, but most of the dam- 
age to garden truck blamed on moles 
is the work of various species of mice 
which follow the mole runways. 


President for Month 


,Ques. What president caught cold 
while taking the oath of office and died 
a month later?—Ans. William Henry 
Harrison, who died of pneumonia a 
month after taking office. He was elect- 
ed in 1840 as a Whig and was succeeded 
by John Tyler. Both these presidents 
were born in Charles City county, Va. 


State Nearest Pole 
Ques. What state is nearest the north 
pole?—Ans. Lake of the Woods county, 
Minn., is nearer the north pole than any 
spot in any other state. 


The Great Banks 

Ques. What are the Great Banks?— 
Ans. The Grand or Great Bank is the 
name of a shoal off the coast of New- 
foundland. It is several hundred miles 
in diameter and is famous for cod-fish- 
ing. The word “bank” in this sense 
means an elevation or shelf under sea, 
which produces a shoal or shallow. 


Great Stone Face 
Ques. Where is “The Great Stone 
Face?—Ans. The Great Stone Face, 
or the Old Man of the Mountains, is a 








When the World war closed England was 
constructing two oddities known as “mystery 
towers.” For along time their secret was not 
made public but it now develops that they 
were to be veritable floating fortresses. This 
picture of one, taken in the course of con- 
struction, clearly shows the turret at the top 
where a heavy gun is to be mounted. The 
idea is to anchor these towers off the coast 
to aid in repelling aircraft and submarine 
attacks. England intends to have these novel- 
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natural formation on the side of a po.\ 
in the White-Mountains of New Ha: 
shire. From certain distant spots it 
pears to be a majestic human face. 4 
few years ago it was learned that {! 
face was in danger of being destroy. 
by the elements and parts of it w. 
fastened together with chains. 


Freezing Water 


Ques. If the temperature is 4( 
grees below zero and two pails of w.)|. 
are set side by side, one of them bh. 
stirred and the other not, which |! 
freeze solid the quicker?—Ans. 1) 
water kept in motion by stirring ‘|! 
not freeze as quickly as that standi 
A certain amount of heat would | 
created by the stirring. 


Compass and North Star 


Ques. Why does the point of | 
compass point to the north star?—.A)). 
The point-of the compass needle points 
to the north magnetic pole which 
many hundred miles from the geograyhi- 
ical pole. It points north because o! 
magnetic attraction. The north or ). 
star merely happens to be in the sa 
general direction. It has no direct i: 
fluence upon the’compass. 


Drumhead Court-Martial 


Ques. What is a drumhead court 
martial?—Ans, It is a summary 
hasty court-martial held on the batt! 
field or during a march, Most of th 
usual forms and ceremonies are (is 
pensed with. In other words, it is « 
kind of military lynch law. The nan 
comes from the fact that formerly such 
court-martials were often conducted 
around a drum<as a table. 


Most Southern City 


Ques. Punta Arenas is spoken of : 
the most southern city of the world. 
is about 53 degrees south latitude. Our 
maps shows us a city in Tierra « 
Fuego called Ushuaia that is 55 south 
latitude. Can you explain the seeming 
contradiction?—Ans. Ushuaia, whic! 
is the capital of the Argentine territor) 
of Tierra del Fuego, is farther sou! 
than Punta Arenas, which is in Chi! 
but it is only a small place, while Pu: 
is a considerable city. This probal)! 
accounts for the fact that Punta Aren:s 
is called the most southern city-in ‘|! 
world. It has a population of m 
than 20,000, while Ushuaia is scar 
more than a village. Of course th 
are smaller places still farther sou! 
but they would not be shown on | 
average map. 


South Dakota Boundary 


Ques. Every definition of the wesic 
boundary of South Dakota that | : 
find tells me that it is the 27th merid! 
west from Washington. Every good » 

I can find shows a jog or offset of al 
one mile in the state line at the bound 

of Wyoming and Montana. Since amer'«: 
ian of longitude should not have a's 
correction lines I cannot understan’ 
why there should be such a jog.—A"> 
The western boundary of South Dak 
between latitude 43 degrees and 40 ( 
grees was surveyed in_1877, commen 
ing at a post set in 1869 for the nort!- 








} 
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west corner of Nebraska. That part of 
the boundary north of latitude 45 de- 
grees was surveyed in 1885. The entire 
west boundary of the state was resur- 
yeved in 1904 and marked with six- 
foot stone posts at each milestone 
except from the 39th to the 104th, 
inclusive, Which were marked with 
iron posts’for the Black Hills national 
forests. The measured distance to the 
northeast corner of Wyoming was 139 
miles 8.72 chains, and to the northeast 
corner of South Dakota 204 miles 48.26 
chains. From the northeast corner of 
Wyoming to the southeast corner of 
\fontana the line runs east a distance of 
70.68 chains. This jog in the state line 
is due to errors in the location of the 
27th meridian as determined from two 
widely separated stations. 


Pronunciation of “Realtor” 


Ques. What is the proper pronuncia- 
tion of “realtor”?—Ans, It is correctly 
pronounced “ree-al-tor,” with the ac- 
cent on the first syllable, 


Grand Old Party 


Ques. Why does G. O. P. stand for 
the Republican party?—Ans. They are 
the initials of Grand Old Party. It is 
not known when the Republican party 
was first so called. 


Johnson Impeached 


Ques. Our history class has an argu- 
ment before it concerning Andrew 
Johnson. Was he impeached? Some 
say yes, others,:no—Ans. President 
Johnson was impeached by the house 
of representatives. Impeachment con- 
sists of the charges brought against a 
person. Johnson, however, was not 
convicted by the senate. 


Stamp on Envelope 


Ques. If an envelope is bought ready 
stamped and the envelope gets soiled so 
it cannot be used, can the stamp be cut 
out and used on a plain envelope ?—Ans. 
That is not permissible under the post- 
office regulations. 


Where Was the Crotch? 


Ques, A tall elm tree has a crotch 30 
feet from the ground. Where was that 
crotch when the whole tree was only 
2) feet high?—Ans. It did not exist. 
rhe crotch did not start to grow until 
after the tree reached a height of 30 
feet, allowing for the thickness of the 
limbs, heaving up by roots washing 
away of soil, and the like. 


Pulling Teeth of Snake 


Ques. Do the fangs of a rattlesnake 
srow in again after they are once taken 
out?—Ans. Yes, new fangs replace those 
taken out. Many people believe that if 
the fangs are pulled out a rattlesnake 
becomes a safe pet; but pulling the 





teeth will not make the snake safe very 


long. 





Refuge Called Alsatia 
Ques. Why is a place where crimi- 
nals take refuge called an Alsatia?— 
Ans. Alsatia was the name of a district 
in London where formerly a Carmelite 
monastery stood. Lawbreakers fre- 
quently fled to this monastery in White- 
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friars for sanctuary. Hence any refuge 
for criminals came to be called an 
Alsatia. 


Seals are Mammals 


Ques. Isa seal a fish or an animal?— 
Ans. Seals are mammals. They are 
warm-blooded and suckle their young 
at their breasts. 





NATIONAL ANTHEM 


The Star Spangled Banner is regarded 
as the national anthem of the United States. 
It is so recognized by both the war and 
navy departments. However, it has never 
been made the official national anthem by 
act of congress. The official regulations 
of the army say: “The composition con- 
‘sisting of the words and music known as 
‘The Star Spangled Banner’ is designated 
the national anthem of the United States 
of America. Provisions in these regula- 
tions or in orders issued under the au- 
thority of the war department requiring 
the playing of the national anthem at any 
time or place will be taken to mean ‘The 
Star Spangled Banner’ to the exclusion of 
other tunes or musical compositions popu- 
larly known as national airs. When played 
by an army band, the national anthem will 
be played through without repetition of 
any part not required to be repeated tomake 
both words and music complete.” The Of- 
fice of Naval Intelligence says in a com- 
munication to the Pathfinder: “The Star 
Spangled Banner is the recognized national 
air of the United States. None others have 
official recognition. ‘America’ is sung at 
church services aboard naval vessels.” Thus 
it will be seen that the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner is regarded as our national anthem, 
while America is regarded as our national 
hymn, although neither has been so desig- 
nated by act of congress. 





What is this literature which being one 
and inseparable, moves through the sea of 
life like our sun.through the blue? One 
of the greatest distinguishing traits is 
found in the fact that it is that part of 
thought that is uttered for the whole hu- 
man family. It is the wisdom of God and 
the beauty of God attempting to reappear 
in the life of man.—Swing. 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


Men are April when they woo, December 
when they wed; maids are May when they 
are maids, but the sky changes when they 
are wives.—As You Like It, Acts 4, Scene 1. 
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Postoffice Positions 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mall 
Clerks, Postmasters. Splendid salaries. Examina- 
tions held frequently on about four or five weeks 
notice. A person can take many examinations 
and be eligible on many registers at the same 
time. Send for Civil Service Catalogue No. 3. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Match Your Coat and Vest 


With New Trousers. FREE SAMPLE 
DON’T DISCARD YOUR OLD SUIT. Wear 
the coat and vest another year by getting new 
trousers to match. Tailored to your measure. 
With 90,000 patterns to select from we can 
Match almost any pattern. Send vest or sam- 

le of cloth today, and we will submit FREE 

match obtainable. 

AMERICAN MATCH PANTS CO. 

Dept. H.K. 6 W. Randolph St.. Chicago, lil. 


Rheumatism 


Even severest cases have been relieved 
FULL QUICK with Dr. Fox’s Rheumatism Tab- 
$1 BOX lets. 20 years’ record-of-relief to thou- 
sands. Full $1 box will be sent you ON 

SENT ON TRIAL. Must give results—or costs noth- 
TRIAL ing! No money now; pay AFTER bene- 
fited. Send name and address TODAY to 
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YOU WANT THIS ATLAS 


The World war and the developments since then have 
made junk of all old atlases. Hundreds of readers have 
written to the Pathfinder asking for an up-to-date atlas, 
but we have been waiting for something that would give 
satisfaction. Now we have found it. This is not one of 
the measly little apologies for an atlas that are being 
offered by some of our leading publishers, with tiny maps 
printed on big pages and inclosed in a fancy cover, to fool 
people. It is a genuine reference work of exact geographic 
information, corrected right up to 1927. { : 

It is a respectable book nearly 10 by 13 inches in size 
when closed, with 160 pages, durably bound in green cloth. 
It has 96 pages of maps, beautifully printed in four col- 
ors—the various states and countries occupying a half- 

ge, full page or more according to size and importance. 
The maps show the latest changes in international boun- 
dary lines, with each county or province in a distinet col- 
or; county and place names, mountains and rivers; rail- 
road extensions; names in clear-cut t Co 

The work includes a fine gazeteer-index, which tells you 
at a glance the data about a given place, together with 
the exact point where it will be found on the map. For 
instance we find that Guam belongs to the U. 8. A.; its 
area is 225 sq. mi.; population 13,275; capital is Agana and 
it will be found on the map of Oceania, in the section E-2. 

Auxiliary maps show details of Porto Rico, Hawaii, Ca- 
nal Zone, Philippines, Arctic and Antarctic regions etc. 
reelpost map of the entire U. S. showing 
in short order postage rates from any point to any other 
point. Over 50 pages are devoted to the index of cities and 
towns, covering the U. 8., Canada and the world, giving 
the name of the place, population and location on the map. 

An atlas is a necessity in every home and office and 

best and newest thing of the sort. Not a day 
passes that new and vitally interesting questions about 
different countries, etc.,do not come up. The old atlases are 
behind the times and you must have a reliable work to re- 
fer to. Don’t ; remit only $2.49 and have your Path- 
finder renewed for a year (or it to some worthy 
this fine new atlas delivered to you 
without further cost. Address Pathfinder, Washington. D. C. 
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Don’t keep on Coughing— 
Stop It! 


—Metro Studio 


Mrs. W. P. Smith 


Macon, Ga.—“I caught cold and de- 
veloped a severe cough. It would be 
much worse at night. Some nights I 
would cough the whole night long— 
could not sleep nor get any rest, and 
would be all tired out when morning 
came. I grew thin, weak and nervous, 
and was in very poor health when I 
began taking Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery, but by the time I had 
taken four bottles I was entirely well 
of my bronchial trouble and cough, and 
the nervousness had disappeared. 
grew well and prone, have never had 
another spell of the kind since.”—Mrs. 
W. P. Smith, 114 Duncan Ave. 

Ask your nearest druggist for Doctor 
Pierce’s Discovery, in tablets or liquid, 
or send 10c for trial pkg. of tablets to 
Dr. Pierce’s Clinic, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Inthe SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


of California general farming is a paying business, feeding 
millions of people in towns and cities, Alfalfa combined 
with dairying, hogs and poultry, yields a good income. A 
small one-family farm, with little hired labor, insures suc- 
cess. You can work outdoors all the year. Newcomers 
welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, but 
offers a free service in helping you get right location. 
Write for illustrated San Joaquin Valley folder and get 
our farm paper—‘‘The LEarth’’—free for six months, 
C. L. SEAGRAVES. General meee em 
Senta Fe Ry., 902 Railway Exchange. 


FOREST RANGERS 


werent h.» -% fob; $125-$200 mo. and home fur- 
hunt, trap. For details, write 
NORTON, 334 oMCMANN BLDG., DENVER, COLORADO. 


= Kennedy Utility Saw 


Will cross-cut, rip, plane, groove and 

tongue plough, mitre, level bore, sand rab- 

bet, tenon mortise joint make mouldings,etc, 
R. M. KENNEDY 

111 N. 7th St. Philadelphia. Pa. 














AMAZING LOW PRICES on quality chicks. f 


by Mi test _ 
ing Farm with Official coseede Dp to 


State Accredited. vod Pde up, ee catalog free, 
SOOTH POULTRY FARMS, Gox 739, CLINTON, mo. 


QUALITY Chicks « Fe¢s 


52,000 STANDARD BRED BREEDERS. 14 varieties. Best laying strains. State 
accredited. Incubate 25,000 e¢ daily. Catalog Free. Pre-war 
prices. Free live delivery Mi Ri POULTRY FARMS, COLUMBIA, MO 


SORE LEGS HEALED 


Ulcers, siulesped Veins, Goiter, es 

heated "while you oy Write for free book to 
Heat” Sore Legs Hom Describe Me, a ~ 
ALC. Liepe Pharmacy, 1392 Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee Wis. 
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“| 4round the Home 





Summer and Winter Curtains 


With many good housekeepers it is 
the custom to take down every window 
curtain in the house at the period of 
spring cleaning, says the bureat of 
home economics. After they have been 
laundered the curtains are put away un- 
til fall cleaning or some other tra- 
ditional date permits them to go up 
again. In the meantime the windows 
remain bare and _ unattractive, and 
rooms lose their charm: They are filled 
with the unobscured glare of summer 
sunshine, which, while tempting in the 
first days of spring, is almost unbear- 
able on hot days in many parts of the 
country. It helps to fade rugs and other 
furnishings. When privacy or subdued 
light is necessary the only course is to 
pull down the shades and incidentally 
to shut out most of the fresh air. 

Curtains undoubtedly need cleaning 
from time to time, but this old-fash- 
ioned idea of housekeeping has given 
way to the more modern idea that it is 
not necessary to make our homes bare, 
uncomfortable, and ugly in order to 
have them clean. The bureau of home 
economics suggests that if the curtains 
used during the winter seem too elabo- 
rate or heavy for spring and“summer, 
it would be a good plan to have a sec- 
ond .set made of lighter, sheer materi- 
als. These would be in harmony with 
fresh slip covers and gay-colored deco- 
rations. They would serve every neces- 
sary purpose of curtains, retain soft- 
ness and charm in each room, and add 
to its comfort. Side draperies, valances, 
and unnecessary trimming could well 
be omitted. As the hot summer sun 
fades many fabrics, these might be made 
of plain cream or white material or of 
some guaranteed fast-colored fabric. 
Draw curtains would be useful. They 
could be pulled back at night to permit 
the maximum circulation of air, and yet, 
when drawn, their texture would allow 
more air to penetrate into the room than 
a shade would. 


Don’t Over-Cook Fish 


Many a woman who is an excellent 
meat cook is very inexpert in her cook- 
ing of fish and oysters, and the result is 
that her family says “Oh, let’s don’t 
have fish; it’s so dry and tasteless. Give 
us a good juicy beef-steak.” But she 
knows that good, juicy beef-steaks, 
while delicious, are undeniably expen- 
sive, due to the pound or more of waste 
—a heavy bone, fat and other waste 
tissue. So she likes to have fish oc- 
casionally for economy as well as 
variety, Her family would soon learn 
to welcome a fish dinner if she would 
learn how to cook fish expertly. 

Fish does not require the long, slow 
cooking that is best for many varieties 
of meat. The connecting tissues holding 
fish fibres together are more gelatinous 
and very tender, therefore they soften 
at once under the application of heat. 
Most fish would taste much better, if 
cooked only about half as long as the 
average woman thinks necessary, say 





the fish cookery experts in the }; 
of fisheries.. Europeans and Asj 
use fish much more than we Ame: 
do, and they cook it much more 
ciously, with highly seasoned sa 
dressings and stuffings which « 


“and bring out the flavor of the 


And they take care not to destro\ 
flavor itself by long, slow cooking 
toughens the fibers, dries up the nat 
juices, and loses the flavor altogeth: 


Jack-Rabbit Skins Marketed 


An interesting development in 
control of jack-rabbits, which «a: 
serious pest in Idaho and several « 
Western states, has been the estal)! 
ment of a market for black-tailed j 
rabbit skins. Through the efforts « 
employee of the U. S. biological su: 
two fur companies are maintaining 
fices in southern Idaho and are pa, 
from 40 to 45 cents a pound for t 
oughly dried and properly stret: 
jack-rabbit skins. This means si) 
seven cents apiece, as it takes si 
seven skins to make a pound. Men 
Idaho who are putting out poison 
collecting and skinning 250 rabbits ac 
on the average, not only help to keep 
down the numbers of the pest, but gain 
a good income for the time spent. About 
140,000 skins were marketed this winter 
in Idaho. The plan is being followed in 
several other states. 


Clothes Should Suit Child 
The type and personality of a child 
should be studied before selecting his 
clothing, says Miss Katharine Cranor, 
home economics teacher at Ames, [ow2. 
Slightly tailored clothes for the sturdy 
child, fluffy clothes for the dainty child, 
inconspicuous garments for the timid 
child, colorful things for the child wit! 
dash and quaint things for the quaint 

types are some of her suggestions. 


Miss Cranor stresses the advisabilil) 
of buying inexpensive wash garments 
for the little folks. “The child shou!d 
be able to play in anything that he has, 
she believes. Silks and satins should 
be left for the grown-up days. 1! 
destroy the child’s love of simple thi 
and leave him bored and dissatisfie«! 
he grows older because he has had 
erything. Suitable wash materials 
ginghams, linens, chambreys, prints 
suitings. For dress-up clothes, voi 
lawns, figured dimities and pongees 
very good. 

“When there are several childre 
the family it is often necessary 
clothes to be handed down from 
older to the younger. However, s! 
garments should be freshened wu} 
made over in some way. I believe ' 
many times children suffer from / 
pride for years because of remarks 
other children about their clothing. 


Paint Remover from Factory Wast« 

An effective paint and varnish © 
mover can now be made by a proce» 
discovered and patented by Dr. Ma\ 
Phillips and M. J. Goss, chemists of t!'’ 
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U.S. bureau of chemistry, who have just 
completed an investigation on the utili- 
zation of para cymne, which comes from 
an oil obtained as a by-product in mak- 
ing paper pulp from wood. Govern- 
ment chemists in recent years also have 
worked out processes for utilizing such 
wastes as Straw, rice hulls, peanut hulls 
and corncobs, as well as for the more 
profitable utfization of various cull 
fruits and vegetables. Several commer- 
cial concerns are now making salable 
-onmodities from large quantities of 
cull oranges and lemons by these new 
processes. 

rhe oil from which the new paint and 
yarnish remover is made was until re- 
cently almost wholly an _ economic 
waste. It has been variously estimated 
ihat from 750,000 to 2,000,000 gallons of 
this material are annually produced in 
the sulphite pulp mills of the United 
States. The paint and varnish remover 
is prepared by mixing para cymne with 
grain alcohol, wood alcohol and acetone, 
in equal parts by volume. The most 
effective method for removing paint and 
varnish is to apply the new remover to 
the surface to be treated, and after three 
to five minutes the softened paint or 
varnish may be very easily removed by 
means of a scraper. This new paint and 
varnish remover has been patented by 
the inventors and dedicated to the peo- 
ple of the United States, thus making it 
possible for any one in the country to 
make or use the new remover without 
the payment of any royalties to the 
inventors. 








Gas Tax and Roads 


\ll but four states—Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, and New York—- 
collect a tax on the gasoline sold within 
their borders at rates ranging from one 
to five cents per gallon. Although a 
form of sales tax, it is generally con- 
ceded that the gasoline tax is in es- 
sence a type of road toll and that its 
vield and earnings reflect more or less 
directly the use made of the highways 
by motor vehicles and measure to a 
certain degree the benefits resulting 
therefrom. 

rhe disposition of the funds collected 
in this manner varies in different states. 
An idea of the average apportionment 
may be had from an analysis of the fig- 
ures of 21 states made by H. R. Trum- 
bower, economist of the bureau of pub- 
lic roads. According to this analysis, 
89 per cent of the net gasoline-tax re- 
ceipts is used for the construction and 
iaintenance of rural highways, 67 per 
cent being devoted to state highway 
systems and 22 per cent to the con- 
‘struction and maintenance of local 
roads. The remaining 11 per cent is 
also used for the most part for road 
and city street purposes. The gasoline 
ax is a comparatively new method of 
raising funds for highways and is con- 
tnuing to furnish a more and more 
important source of funds for road use. 


Children Crippled by Explosives 


Stump removal, tree planting, road 
building, ditching and various other 
operations on ‘the farm often require 
the use of explosives. While some ex- 
plosives may be handled with less dan: 
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ger than others, none of them are fool- 
proof. In co-operation with the insti- 
tute of makers of explosives the depart- 
ment of agriculture is attempting to do 
everything possible to lessen the num- 
ber of accidents attributed to careless- 
ness with explosives. 

One form of carelessness which is 
particularly censurable is to leave these 
dangerous materials where children 
may find them. About 500 children are 
crippled each year in the United States 
by playing with blasting caps which 
they have picked up in the vicinity of 
mines, quarries, or in the fields where 
agricultural blasting has been done. 
Some of them go through life with 
mangled hands, faces, arms and legs. 
Many are killed. 

The blasting cap is particularly at- 
tractive to children because of its bright 
copper color. It is a powerful little 
thing and needs but slight disturbance 
to explode. One cap will blow a child’s 
hand off. A box of them will blow a 
hole through a two-inch plank. Chil- 


-dren often play around places where 


blasting has been done and sometimes 
pick up stray caps and start to investi- 
gate them. They may know they are 
dangerous but they do not realize how 
sensitive they are to the slightest fric- 
tion. The point to remember is that 
all explosive material should be kept 
carefully guarded and out of the reach 
of children especially. 





WASHINGTON ON THE CONSTITUTION 


In 1787 George Washington wrote about 
the constitution in a private letter as fol- 
lows: 

“The constitution that is submitted, is 
not free from imperfections; but there 
are as few radical defects in it as could 
well be expected, considering the hetero- 
geneous mass of which the convention was 
composed and the diversity of interests 
which were to be reconciled. A constitu- 
tional door being opened, for future alter- 
ations and amendments, I think it would 
be wise in the people to adopt what is of- 
fered to them and I wish it may be by as 
great a majority of them as in the body 
that decided on it; but this is hardly to be 
expected, because the importance, and sin- 
ister views of too many characters will be 
affected by the change. Much will depend 
however on literary abilities, and the rec- 
ommendation of it by good pens, should 
it be openly, I mean publicly, attacked in 
the gazettes—Go matters however as they 
may, I shall have the consolation to re- 
flect, that no objects but the public good, 
and that peace and harmony which J wish- 
ed to see prevail in the convention, ever 
obtruded, even for a moment, in my mind, 
during the whole session,.lengthy as it 
was.” 





MULE ADOPTS CALF 


On the ranch of Will J. Rutledge, of 
Kenedy, Tex., a mare mule has adopted, and 
strange though it is, mothers a calf. When 
the calf was only two days old the mule 
literally took it away from its mother and 
nourished it. After four months’ associa- 
tion the pair are now said to be inseparable. 
According to experts of a near-by agricul- 
tural college the unusual feature of the 
case is the ability of the mule to give milk 
to the adopted calf. The calf has grown fat. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Look not every man on his own things, 
but every man also on the things of others. 
—Philippians 2:4. 
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Most Amazing 
INVENTION 
in 25 years 

Cleansiip for gents 


FREE MACHINE 
FOR AGENTS 












WEEKLY IN 
SPARE TIME! 


Men, here is a wonder—the most sefi- 
sational invention of the age! If you're 
looking for a rapid fire seller—an item that nets you 
100% profit—an item that selle itself to 7 out of 10 
men on demonstratieon—i’ve got it in. Ve-Po-Ad, the 
amazing new vest pocket adding mactine} 


Sells for $2.95—You Make $1.65 


This most remarkable invention does all the work of 
a $300 adding machine, yet fits the vest pocket and sells 
for only $2.951 It sells on sight to storekeepers, busi- 
ness men, and everyone who uses figures—and makes you 
over 100% profit on every sale! Ve-Po-Ad does any 
kind of figuring in a jiffy, yet weighs but 4 oz, Counts 
up to a billion, Shows total visible at all times. Per- 
fectly accurate, lightning fast. Never makes a mistake 
or gets out of order, Over 100,000 in daily use! 


ss Get Your Machine FREE 

ve Wire salesmen are dropping everything else and 
flocking to Ve-Po-Ad. Ve-Po-Ad brings them quick 
money and lots of it. Shapiro out in California made 
$475 in one week! You can ‘‘clean up” too! Only 10 
sales a day in spare time will bring YOU over $95.00 
a week! You need no previous salee experience—Ve- 
Po-Ad sells itself! If you are really interested in earn- 
ing a steady, substantial income, write at once for full 
details of my MONEY-MAKING PLAN and FREE vee 
PO-AD given to new Agents. Do it NOW—TODAY! 


Cc. M. CLEARY, Dept. 134 
184 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








WANTED 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good Health Products 
to Consumers. Start your own business. Make from 
$150 to $400 a month or more clear profit. Be your 
own boss. No selling experience required. You risk no 
money. We supply everything—Products, Service Meth 
ods, Advertising and Sales Material. You make big 
pay first day. Profits increase every month. Steady 
year around. Lowest prices. Best values. Most com- 
plete Service. Rawleigh Methods get the most business 
everywhere. For particulars write 


W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 


Dept. DC 515, FREEPORT, ILL. 

















Don't Wear a Truss 


We Guarantee 
Your Comfort 
with every Brooks’ Appli- 
ance, New discovery. Won- 
derful. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. Automatic 
Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts to- 
ft ad as you would a 
ken limb. No salves or 
plasters. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Beware of imitations. Look 
C.&.Grocks,inventor for trade-mark bearing 
portrait and signature of 
Cc. E. Brooks which appears on every Appliance. 
None other genuine. Full information and 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 
APPLIANCE CO., 238-A State St., Marshall, Mich. 














AGENTS 


Best Seller, Jem Rubber Repair for tires and tubes; super- 
sedes vulcanization at a saving of over 800% ; put it on cold, 
it vuleanizes itself in two minutes and is guaranteed to 
last the life of the tire or tube; sells to every auto owner 
and wy dealer. For particulars how to make big 
money, sa . 

Amazon Rubber Co., 217 Amazen Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa 
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An Easter Egg Party 


Since the egg is an Easter symbol an 
Easter egg party is appropriate at this 
season. Such a party affords lots of 
amusement, especially for the young- 
sters. The Easter bunny may also have 
his time-honored place at such a party. 
The principal entertainment is, of 
course, games with the eggs. An egg 
race is great fun. This calls for an 
éven number of eggs, half of one color 
and half of a different color. All the 
eggs of one color are placed on a line 
on the floor or ground at intervals of 
about one foot. At one end of this line 
a basket is placed. On a similar line 
a little distance away from the other 
the rest of the eggs are placed with a 
basket at the end opposite the other 
basket. Then two players are chosen 
leaders and they in turn select their 
teams or sides. One player for each 
side plays at atime. When all is ready 
and the word “go” is given, the two 
leaders with large spoons, spoon up the 
eggs, one at a time, and carry them to 
the basket at the end of the line. The 
one who spoons up all the eggs in his 
line first without dropping or break- 
ing any of them wins a point for his 
team. Then each player in turn works 
for his side. The side or team winning 
the most points wins the game. 

Another good game for the young as 
well as the old folks is Bunny’s egg. 
For it sketch a good-sized rabbit on a 
piece of sheet. Of course the picture 
should be of a regular Easter bunny 
standing on its rear legs and holding 
its paws as if it were carrying an egg. 
Stretch the piece of sheet on the wall 
and tack it in place. Then cut eggs out 
of various colored cloth or paper to 
represent different colored Easter eggs. 
In each egg stick a pin. Each player 
is blind-folded in turn and given an 
egg which is to be pinned on the sketch 
right in Bunny’s arms. The usual re- 
sult is that most of the players sur- 
round the bunny with eggs. The player 
who succeeds in pinning his egg in the 
rabbit’s arms or nearest to them should 
receive the prize if one is offered. 


How Many Did You Know 

Answers to the quiz on abbreviations, 
initials etc. published last week follow: 
1. M. D., doctor of medicine. 2. A. E. F. 
American Expeditionary Forces, 3. M. 
C.,member of congress or marine corps. 
4, Aj1, first class (Lloyd’s rating). 5. 
B. & O., Baltimore and Ohio (railroad). 
6. B.A., bachelor of arts. 7. T.N. T., 
trinitritoluene (explosive). 8. H2O, 
chemical formula for water. 9. C. O. D., 
cash on delivery. 10. K. K. K., Ku Klux 
Klan. 11. SOS, Morse code distress 
signal. 12. D. S. M., distinguished serv- 
ice medal. 13. N, C., North Carolina. 
14 G. M. C., General Motors Corp. 15. 
B. C., before Christ. 16. R. C. A. Radio 
Corp. of America. 17, p. m., post meri- 
dian (after midday) or postmaster. 18. 
F. O. B., free on board (spoken of 
freight). 19. A. W.O. L., absent with- 
out leave. 20. C. M. T. C., Citizens’ 
Military. Training Camps. 21. B. P. O. E., 


Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks. 22. KDKA, Pittsburgh radio sta- 
tion. 23. N., north. 24. K. C., Knights 
of Columbus. 25. O. K., correct 
(slang). 26. R. F. D., rural free deliv- 
ery. 27. M. E., Methodist Episcopal. 
28. W. C. T. U., Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 29. R. S. V. P., 
French for “please answer.” 30. B. V. 
D., union suits (trade brand). 31. SS., 
steamship. 32. P. S., postscript. 33. 
D. D., doctor of divinity. 34. D.D.S., 
doctor of dental surgery. 35. Lat., lat- 
itude. 36. -Tel., telephone or telegraph. 
37. Fed., federation. 38. M. P., mili- 
tary police or member of parliament. 
39. U.S., United States. 40. D. A. R., 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
41. S. P. C. A., Society for the Pre- 
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A troupe of children who have entertained 
Panama canal visitors with their water prow- 
ess are making a tour of the United States, 
competing and giving exhibitions in swim- 
ming and diving. They were trained by 
H. J. Grieser, government swimming instruc- 
tor in the Canal Zone public schools. Mr. 
Grieser has chosen as the slogan for his 
work, “America needs healthy children.” 








vention of Cruelty to Animals. 42. A, 
A. U., Amateur Athletic Union. 43. P. 
E., Protestant Episcopal. 44. S. R. O., 
“standing room only.” 45. Ltd., limited. 
46. N. G., No good or national guard. 
47. F.D., fire department. 48. C. P. A., 
certified public accountant. 49. MS., 
manuscript. 50. I. O. U., “I owe you.” 
51. M.A., master of arts. 52. vol., vol- 
ume. 53. Y. M. C. A., Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 54. h. p., horse- 
power. 55. Gov., governor. 56. deg. 
degree. 57. adv., adyertisement. 58. 
Mo., Missouri or month, 59. Gen., gen- 
eral. 60. IHS, symbol for Jesus. 61. 
lb., pound. 62. vet., veteran or veteri- 
narian. 63. G. O. P., “grand old party” 
(Republican). 64. I. O. O. F., Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows. 65. B.S. A., 
Boy Scouts of America. 66. S. P. C. C., 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. 67. A. A, A., American 
Automobile Association. 68. I. W. W., 
Industrial Workers of the World. 69. 
R. O. T. C., reserve officers training 
corps. 70. st., saint or street. 71. e. g., 
for example. 72. Fr., French. 73. Corp., 
corporation. 74. H.M. S., his majesty’s 
ship (or service). 75. Inf., infantry. 
76. P. O., postoffice. 77. vs., versus 
(against). 78. oz., ounce. 79. Mme., 
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Madame. 80. Gen., Genesis. 81. 

left tackle. 82. s.s., shortstop. 83. “a 
A. R., Grand Army of the Republic. 34. 
Gr., Greek. 8. U.S. M. A. United 
States Military Academy. 86. A. |). 
anno Domini (in the year of our |. 

87. A. P., Associated Press. 838. 
pint. 89. Pop., population. 90. ( 
captain. 91. Ph.D.,; doctor of phi 
phy. 92. R. R., railrodd. 93. 

let it stand. 94. viz., namely. 95, ( 
German. 96. Pvt., private (soldier 
Rev., reverend. 98. Dr., doctor. 
LL.D., doctor of laws. 100. U. S 
United States navy. 


Following the Matches 


For this clever trick the perfo: 
arranges 10 matches in a row on a | 
He then asks someone to move a c 
number from either end and place | 
at the other end while his ba 
turned. Upon turning about th: 
former is able to tell how 
matches have been moved. Ther: 
several ways of doing this. If the | 
cloth has a pattern on it the perf: 
can fix in his mind the exact posi! 
of the two matches at the ends o! 
row. If a few matches are moved | 
one end to the other he can te!! 
number at once. A surer way, | 
ever, is to have one match marke 
four little pencil dots, one on each 
Put one dot near the head, two i 
middle, and one at the end, The: 
matter how the matches are mixe 
one dot will always be visible t: 
performer, while the other three 
are not visible to anyone. If the 
former puts the marked match on 
left end of the row, and the p: 
moves matches from left to right, he 
can see how many matches have | 
moved. If the matches are moved | 
right to left the performer merely | 
to count the matches left of the mark 
one. 


Golfing from Mobile to Los Ange! 

With Happy Kirby as his volu: 
caddy, Doc Grahame, a Mobile, 
youth, teed off at the Mobile country 
club recently with Los Angeles, ‘ 


as his objective. About 100 pe: 
watched him start his avowed un 
taking of driving a golf ball from 
city to California. Mathematicians - 
culate that it will take him 123.\)'' 
strokes, allowing a 50-yard averag 
over the estimated 3500-mile jour: 
After the first stroke, which was a | 
drive, Grahame conceded that man 


the remaining 122,999 would have to be 


chip shots. He estimated the ti 
it would take him to reach Los Ange! 
at from five months to five years. 


Washington’s Celebrated Cats 
In Washington, D. C., there are tv 
celebrated felines who hold steady }0! 
at the capitol. According to latest 


ports they are aiding greatly in (ie 


campaign against the swarms o! 
dents there. 
the night while legislators slumber 
they haunt the vaulted subterranc:! 
passageways of the capitol and the se! 
ate kitchen. Mary, the guard of the 
subterranean passageways, is the more 
celebrated of the several cats who make 
their home on capitol hill while co” 
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gress is in session. She appeared from 
nowhere several years ago and has 
made the capitol her headquarters 
ince. She is not especially beautiful, 
ner white coat being soiled with dabs 
of brindle. No one sees her catch any- 
thing for most of her work is done at 
night. Notwithstanding, her deport- 
ment aS a Mouser is unexcelled in the 
annals of governmental rat catching. 
Although she does not enjoy any- 
where near the prestige and freedom 
allowed Mary, Dirty, the senate kitchen 
cat,is known as one of the best mousers 
on the capitol force. This lack of pres- 
tige, however, is laid to the fact that 
she has been on the “payroll” for only 
» month. Dirty was found in the sub- 
way of the senate office building and 
pressed into service. Unlike Mary, she 
does not conceal her captures. She is 
said to be a great help in reducing the 
depredations on the food supplies. 
Every night she is locked up in the 
kitchen larder where she pounces upon 
any mouse or rat that attemptsto nibble. 


Charleston Saved Composer 


A dancing knowledge of the intrica- 
cies of the Charleston recently saved 
the life of Palmer Kent, Australian com- 
poser. Upon his return from a lonely 
walking trip on Epi island in the New 
Hebrides group he declared the natives 
spared him because he showed them 
how to do the Charleston. The natives, 
Kent explained, are still in the cannibal- 
istic stage and head hunting is still a 
respected diversion. The composer was 
surrounded by a group of these can- 
nibals who were armed and who were 
on the verge of attacking him. To dis- 
tract their attention he danced the 
Charleston for all he was worth. The 
natives quickly caught-on, seminude 
men, women and children following his 
movements eagerly. After he had shown 
them all he knew about the dance they 
lavished him with presents and escort- 
ed him safely to the coast. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 75. A man in digging a well five 
feet in diameter came upon a log five 
feet in diameter lying in a horizontal 
position under the ground so that the 
well just cut it in two. How many cubic 
feet of wood were removed in cutting 
through the log? Ans. to No. 74—15 
apples, 








MOTOR MEANNESS 


I've tried to be a decent guy, 

To look my fellows in the eye 

Without a thought of hidden shame 

Which, known, would sully my good name. 
And daily as I take my shave 

Ive liked to speak up bold and brave 

And to my mirrored image say, 

‘'m not ashamed of you today.” 


I've always thought that I was kind, 
To human wants and woes not blind, 
Willing to help my fellow man 

By all the ways and means I ean. 

I've tried to cheer the broken heart 
And everywhere to take) my part, 

To boost the world and make it good. 
hb, 1 was right—that’s understood. 


But then I bought_a motor car 

\nd drove around both near and far. 

‘s through the rain and snow and sleet 
I ran about upon the street 
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There came to me a great surprise; 
While I thought I was otherwise, 

I found that I was just plain mean 
When driving out in that machine. 


As others drove too fast—the crooks, 
I gave them each some dirty looks; 

I cussed them out beneath my breath 
And gave them all “the second death.” 
As I learned how to handle Liz 

And understood the driving biz, 

I learned more dirty tricks to do. 
And, worst of all, I did them, too. 


Now as I scrape my double chins, 

My image gazes back and grins 

And says, “That guy that tried the stunt 
Of cutting in—the dirty runt, 

He was as mean as he could be, 

But you were twice as mean as he.” 

And then I’m proud of winning out? 

Yes, I am NOT, there is no doubt. 


So when some bucko says to me, 
“If human nature you would see 
And learn what hogs all people are 
Just drive out in a motor car,” 

I hang my head with humble mien, 
Think of the good days I have seen 
And swear again upon my word 
That Pll get rid of that old Ford. 


But if I still have that mean strain, 

Selling the car won’t clean the stain; 

I’ve got to learn to drive and be 

The gentleman I’d like to see 

In every car upon the street, 

The ones I pass or cross or meet. 

When I can_live up to that plan, 

By heck, I think I'l] be a man. 
—National Safety News. 





THE CHASM I8 CLOSED 


Sixty-three years, though long as the in- 
dividual life is measured, marks a space 
brief indeed on the larger dial of history. 
Yet within those six decades what a miracle 
of healing and of quickened friendship be- 
tween the once sundered sections has been 
wrought! When the wearied soldiers of the 
Gray and the Blue were mustered out of 
service, few or none then could have imagin- 
ed a time when they would be welcomed to 
a joint reunion in the-capital where Lincoln 
died. A great and beautiful thing it is that 
so many of the old warriors have lived to 
witness this and like evidences of the 
higher Americanism.’ They have seen a 
veteran of the Confederacy chief justice of 
the supreme court; and have applauded a 
Republican president, a native of New Eng- 
tand, as he signed a bill, unanimously pass- 
ed by congress, providing for the Stone 
mountain memorial coins “to the valor of 
the soldier of the South.” In no other land, 
among no other people, whose history we 
can recall, was there ever such a closing of 
such a chasm; and in no other than Amer- 
ica, we believe, would it have been possi- 
ble.—Atlanta Journal. 


FIRE AS THERMOMETER 


It is said that hunters and explorers in 
the far north sometimes determine the ap- 
proximate temperature by building a fire. 
If it is 40 or more degrees below zero the 
fire appears to give off steam instead of 
smoke, 
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/ Earn Up to $250 i. 
Salary and Expenses 


I have a Boektjon for you as Railway Traffic In- 
spector--or UObserver--a fascinating, interest- 
ing, Ha A position where you are practically 
your own boss, a’ and see new faves and places 
each minute. Promotion rapid 
1 teach you Traffic Inspection in your epere 
time 8 mohths’ home study. And upon com ae 
Pep | {—— a a be | 2 you in a position paying from 120 
r month salary--or refund your tuition. 
Let me tell you more bout at Traffic Inspection. Send coupon today. 
Annet Pres ae 
sas I - Training t , 8 N.Y. 


9, 
Please tell me about : Traffic Inspoction. 
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C. F. JOHNSON & CO. 19 W. Jackson Bid. Dept. 575, CHICAGO 
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In 20 weeks, the system of Jimmy Defoust. atl s 
Greatest trainer Maker c S, 
toamlion soa all there is to cone ” ae 
physical training. Bvery 6 months 30 are 
ed from all classes — ay to leading pro- 
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Eels, Miok, Biustrste ote. with 

teh Fis my New, Foidng, Galvaized 

They catch them like @ ~-% flies. Big money 

makers Lad Sreovers and oe ayy Write for Descriptive 

ewoeus ree Trap Offer, and my Free Fermuta for 
poe ‘bait known for attracting fish and animals. 

J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 108, Lebanon, Mo. 
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REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO. Dot 15 Lincoln Nebr. 








Get on “Uncle 


Sam’s” Pa 


Railway Postal Clerks, City Mail Carriers, Rural Carriers, pat MBL in 


City Postal Clerks, General Clerks 
$1140 to $3300 a Year 


Steady, Short Hours— 
Long Vacations With Pay 





Mail Coupon immediately—today sure. Don’! delay. * Address. 
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Paulina Already Popular 


Although _scarcely more than two 
years old Paulina Longworth, the only 
daughter of the speaker of the house of 
representatives and Mrs. Nicholas Long- 
worth (the former Alice Roosevelt), 
has won much popularity. She is said 
to be fully endowed with her mother’s 
charm, and with her ever ready smile 
and outstretched hand she is eager to 
greet all who stop at her perambulator. 
This famous two-year-oldis well-known 
and popular in the senate as well as in 
the house of representatives where she 
frequently calls on her father at the 
capitol. Whenever she sends in her 
card the honored senators are said to 
gladly come out and romp with her for 
a few minutes. On her birthday she re- 
ceives presents from all over the world. 
Not only this, but she receives presents 
from far and near throughout the year. 

Paulina was born at Chicago on St. 
Valentine’s Day, Feb. 14, 1925. Inci- 
dentally February has been an eventful 
month in the life of Paulina’s mother. 
It was the month of her own birth, and 
of the death of her mother in 1884; the 
month in which she became an interna- 
tional personage by christening the 
German Emperor’s yacht Meteor; the 
month of her memorable White House 
wedding to Nicholas Longworth in 1906, 
and the month of the first of her bril- 
liant birthday balls in the White House 
at the beginning of those seven years 
during which she became known to the 
world as “Princess Alice.” 

Had the Longworth baby been a boy 
it would have been called Paul because 
the mother didn’t wish to weight the 
youngster down with the name of a 
president or a then prospective speaker 
of the house. So she chose Paul, be- 
cause next to her father the mother’s 
favorite hero of all history is said to be 
Paul, the tentmaker and apostle who 
had fought with wild beasts at Ephesus, 
But the baby could not be called Paul 
because it was a girl. At the hospital 
many names were proposed until Mrs. 
Longworth suggested “Paulina” and im- 
mediately adopted her own suggestion. 
However, she insisted and still insists 
that the name be pronounced with the 
“i” sound and not as with double “e.” 
So it is “Pau-li-na” (accent on second 
syllable) and not “Pau-lee-na.” 

For the past two years Paulina has 
been one of the great interests at the 
Washington home of the speaker of the 
house. Like an only youngster in any 
other American home Paulina is a reg- 
ular little tyrant. The daily routine of 
this “Roosveltian cherub” begins when 
she awakes in the morning and says: 
“se wake. Ope eye!” Then, bubbling 
over with laughter, she has her bath, 
after which her red-brown curls are 
brushed and she is dressed. Her pink 
socks go on to the accompaniment of 
“this little pig went to market, this lit- 
tle pig stayed home,” as is the case in 
thousands of American homes. 

At the nurse’s command “All done. 
Now come,” Paulina goes to her break- 
fast of orange juice, prunes or baked 
apples, followed by a cooked cereal or 
a soft egg or a bit of milk toast. After 


breakfast her nurse wraps her wu 
takes her out to her beloved “).,;; 
park” where admirers galore gree} |), 
Mrs, Longworth has directed “P}i; 
nurses to allow anyone to talk to 
who wishes to. One of Paulina’s {,, 
orite outdoor playthings is the toy | 
loon. She likes the long, sausage-s} 
ed balloons, especially the blue, ¢: 
or red ones. About 11 o’clock she 
turns home and after a rest she | 
takes of a heavier meal. Then the: 
the customary afternoon nap, 
play and perhaps an auto ride for, 
tion, before the evening meal. Her ii), 
mate playmates are almostinnume: 


Lae 





Paulina and her mother consented to pose 
for the photographer while out for a walk. 


and her mother spends many hours each 
day with her. Mrs. Borah, wife of Sen- 
ator Borah, recently said of Paulina: “! 
consider Pauline the brightest two- 
year-old I have ever known.” 


WOMEN M. E. PASTORS 


At the annual meeting of the \eth 
odist Deaconess Association at Chic 
recently Miss Louisa Litzel, a Metho:! 
pastor in Ohio, told the members | 
“women pastors are helping to solve 
the problems of youth and life.” 5: 
1924, she said, when the Methoiis! 
Episcopal church first ordained w: 
as ministers of the gospel their nun 
has grown to 113 in the United Stale 
most of them serving in rural com! 
ties. She thinks there are sev 
things a woman pastor can do 1 
easier than a man, especially in s 
communities. 


WOMAN STATION PORTER 


One of the 16 red cap porters on | 
at the Zoological Gardens in Be! 
Germany, is a woman. She is Emilie 
Hase, 57, and has seen 20 years service 
in a porter’s harness. In Germany * 
porter is known as a “dientsman”, 
and Frau Hase is known as dientsme"" 
No. 37. She. wears_a red leather ©? 
with the customary brass plate and ¢: 
ries a stout strap over her shoulders ‘0° 
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Descriptions of Latest Designs 


EE PRECEDING PAGE 


3767—-Dress for joe and Miss.—4 Sizes: 14, 16, 18 
A 16 size requires 2% yards of material 40 
together with %4 yard of contrasting material 
for facing OD belt and vestee. 
5775—-Ladies’ Dress.—6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
aches Dust measure. A 38 inch size will require 2 yards 
>») inch material for the waist, girdle and tie sash, and 
tf * for bolero and skirt of contrasting material. If 
of ; made with long sleeve portions 4% yards will 


inches wide 


be requ 


ed 
57 796—Child? s Dress.—4 Sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years, An 


g year size requires 2 yards of 40 inch material. 
5783—Ladlee. , Apron.—4 Sizes: Small, 34-36: Medium, 
98.40; Lat )-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches bust meas- 
A era size without the oqmentns material will 
require 2 2% yards 32 inches wide. For facing of contrast- 
al on the pockets % yard 7 inches wide is 


mg - 
equirt 
7t—Bose Suit.—4 Sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. A 6 
sear 8 equires 14% yards for the Blazer, and 1 yard 
or the Trt users in material 36 inches wide. if Blazer is 
nade with long Sleeves. If made with short sleeves 1% 
yards required. 

5792—Girls’ Dress.—4 Sizes: &, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 
19 year size requires 2% yards for the Dress and 1% yards 
for the Guimpe of 40 inch material if made with sleeves. 
Without sleeves, the Guimpe will require % yard. 

tet ation rege Sizes: Small, 34-36; Medium, 
g.40: Large, 44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches ‘bust meas- 
ure. A Mediam ‘ase requires 3% yards of 36 inch material. 


USE THIS COUPON 
in Ordering PATTERNS and FASHION BOOK 


The price of the Pathfinder patterns is 15 cents eact:. 
Our large mew guide to styles for the current season ts 
now ready. You will find this a splendid investment— 
new, up-to-date fashions for Spring and Summer. Price 
(2 cents. 

Bend t this order blank, with remittance, to Pathfinder, 
Washington, . 

He are ~ ith find...... cents for which send me the follow- 
g patterns at 16 cents each: 





Number....e+ -Bize........-Number........Bize........ 
Number....se08 Size........Number...... HBB vcccccce 


Number.... pees cpecens Number.,...... Bind. ccccce 
if you wish a Fashion Book inclose 12 cents for ‘same. 


Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on Lines below. 

















Heals Leg Trouble 
Method stops pain from Varicose Veins, 
Milk Le Leg, Phiebitis. Reduces swollen | {4 
tively heals leg sores while you work. k. fend now 
for BOOK. P. A. VISCOSE CO,, 
803 S. Lake St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


A Baby In Your Home 


Thousands y copies of a new book by Dr. H. 
Will Elders are being distributed to women 
without cost. Every women who wants children 
should read this book and learn all about STER- 
ILTONE and its wonderful effect in constitu- 
tional weakness. Many things are unfolded that 
the average Woman has never been told before, 
Por free Book send NO Money, NO obligations, 
simply name and address to Dr. H. Will Elders, 
1224 Ballinger Blidg., St. Joseph, Mo. 


IT EDUCATES MOTHERS 


THE WELL - NOURISHED BABY 


This pamphlet of 24 pages contains latest 


and complete feeding advices. 
Mailed on receipt of 16 cents In stamps 


Bureau of Health Education 
1464 Columbia Road Washington, D, C, 











rs. Lee couldn't do 
heavy housework 
any more ~~ 


Nor could she well afford to have it done; 
unti) one day a cousin wrote her how 
money could be so pleasantly and easily 
made selling Fay Honor Knit Hosiery. 
She wrote to the company, received their 
agent's frée outfit andcalledon her friends 
and neighbors. Shemade not only enough 
to pay for having the washing, ironing 
and scrubbing done, but also to take a 
trip to visit her daughter. There are thou- 
sands of Mrs. Lees. Are you one of them? 
Write for complete particulars how to 
go about this delightful, profitable work. 


The Fay Stocking Company 
201 East Ave = Elyria, O 


28 years making Fine Hosiery 
Splendid Quality at Low Prices 
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buckling the burden to her person. An 
interviewer asked her if it was a hard 
life, to which she replied: “No, it is 
not such a hard life. I get up to my 
rank early in the morning to meet the 
long-distance express trains and I go 
home by eight in the evening. But,” she 
admitted, “times are bad—so many peo- 
ple carry their own traps. I used to 
get odd jobs carrying flowers or boxes 
of candies for birthday presents and the 
like, but they don’t seem to give many 
presents nowadays.” When asked if 
she could not find more fitting work 
shereplied hotly :“That’s what the other 
fellows keep hinting to me. They’d 
like to get rid of me, women’s competi- 
tion,see? No,sir, I’m not going to quit.” 


AMERICAN GIRLS REST DANCERS 


“American girls make the best danc- 
ers in the world,” says Cortez; the fa- 
mous Spanish dancer who recently re- 
turned to this country after five months 
in Europe. “In the last five months,” 
he continued, “I’ve watched dance and 
danced with English, French, Italian 
and Spanish girls, and although there 
are exceptions, I find that in general 
the Continental girls are neither as 
quick nor as proficient at modern danc- 
ing as American girls. Independent as 
she may be in most matters, the Ameri- 
can girl is correctly dependent while 
dancing, with the result that she is 
easily led and catches with amazing 
swiftness the most intricate steps. In 
contrast to the Spanish and Italian 
girls who are inclined to be langorous, 
the American girl is bouyant, alert, 
keen. Her brains and her body are 
tuned to quick action. Before I started 
theatrical dancing I conducted a danc- 
ing studio. I discovered then that any 
American girl can learn to dance. They 
have the inclination plus the pep plus 
the natural grace.” 


LONGER BOBS DECREED 


The American Master Hairdressers’ 
Association in convention at New York 
recently decreed that the ears of the 
lady of fashion in 1927 again will re- 
treat into obscurity with the passing 
of the boyish bob. According to Miss 
Alice F. Ryan, vice-president of the 
American Beauty Schools’ Association 
the bob will be cut longer. The newest, 
she says, is the “arf and arf,” in which 
the hair is drawn back severely-on one 
side of the head so as to expose one 
ear, while on the other side it is ‘ar- 
ranged so that the ear is covered and 
the hair curves out of the eyes. For 
evening dress, she points out, women 
are wearing long hair made of hair 
pieces, the construction of which is 
said to have reached such a stage of de- 
velopment that they cannot be detect- 
ed from real hair. Charles Nessler, 
president of the hairdressers’ associa- 
tion claims there are over 30,000 hair 
dressing and beauty parlors in the 
United States, and last year 60,000,000 
women spent a total of $390,000,000 for 
beauty culture. 











The rage for puzzles is but one of the 
modern signs that there is in us more 
mental ability than we know how to utilize. 
—Sir Arthur Keith. 
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BUNIONS 


Unnecessary 


Prove it in 15 Days! 


Can you believe your eyes? The same wonderful dem- 
onstration on your feet, free if it fails. No wonder foot 
specialists have turned their attention from surgery to 
Pedodyne solvent, the miracle of chemistry that gently 
but surely dissolves the growth. 

Bunion pain stops from first day with Pedodyne—almost 
instantly. Actual reduction takes a littietime. Two weeks 
or more. Isn’t it wonderful that you can absolutely do away 
with the malformation and be eee smaller ¢hoee by the 
time you need new shoes again? 


Trial FREE 


The sy treatment, guaranteed to bring complete rasuilis, 
—S ‘ours to try—if you'll only clip this special coupon 
mail it at once. 
r KAY LABORATORIES 7 
| Dept. F-246, 
180 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, II). 
| Please arrange for me to try your 
pedodyne process, which is ae. 
| teed to dissolve bunion formation a 
| restore normal ease and fexibiity, of affected joints, | 





ol EINE. | 
| (This ta NOT an ordur; ship nothing C.O.D.) 


Sesh eS GE eee ee ee oD eae see eee can Gee 








PARKERS 
HAIR 
BALSAM 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR ere 
P:Aias been used wit 

Success for more than 40. rr ® 
RESTORES COLOR AND 
BEAUTY TO GRA 
AND FADED HAIR 
D 60tEF122 at all druggists 

HISCOX COEPOICAL, 

PATCH 


ASTHMA 


For quick relief use 
Dr.Guilds Green Mountain Asthma Compound 


Originated in 1869 by Dr. J. H. Guild, spe- 
cialist in respiratory diseases. Standard 
zomaey at druggists. Two sizes, $1.00 and 

Be. referred, box of 24 cigarettes, 50c. 
ne FR E TRIAL, box of 6 cigarettes and 
treatise on causes and treatment by Dr. 
Guild, Address 


J. H. Guild Co., Dept. 20, Rupert, Vt. 
DR. GUILD’S GREEN MOUNTAIN PILLS (A Diuretic Stimu- 
lantfor the Kidneys) at 6Uc package containing 72 vills 


GONTRE en 





























COMFORT FOR THE INVALID 


Light running, scientifically constructed 
Wheel Chairs at SENSIBLE PRICES. 
S-C PRODUCTS CO. 
788 Nicholas Building. Tolede, Ohio 
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The Adventures 
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of Tom Sawyer 


Copyright, 1920, by Mark Twain Co, 











SYNOPSIS 


Tom Sawyer, who lives with his Aunt Polly 
in the little village of St. Petersburg, delights 
in playing tricks on her. She loves him even 
if he is mischievous. Tom’s half-brother, 
Sidney, who is younger, gets in Tom’s bad 
graces by telling on him whenever he gets a 
chance. On Sunday Mary, Tom’s cousin, coaches 
him in scripture memorizing. Tom falls madly 
in love with Becky Thatcher, who succeeds his 
old sweetheart, aay Lawrence. Tom and 
Huckleberry Finn, village rowdy, on a midnight 
visit to a graveyard, see Injutr Joe kill Dr. 
Robinson. Vacation time comes and Tom and 
Joe Harper, his bosom friend, have more time 
to play. Tom and Huck visit haunted house in 
search of hidden treasure. They see Injun Joe 
and a companion unearth a box of gold coins 
and take it away with the Later Huck over- 
hears plans to rob the Widow Douglas and he 
informs a Welshman in the’ village who, with 
his sons, goes after the rufflans, They escape 
however and Huck stops to rest at the 
Welshman’s. 





Huck was irritated to think he had been 
such a goose and betrayed such a suspicious 
excitement, for he had dropped the idea that 
the parcel brought from the tavern was the 
treasure, as soon as he had heard the talk 
at the widow’s stile. He had only thought 
it was not the treasure, however—he had 
not known that it wasn’t—and so the sug- 
gestion of a captured bundle was too much 
for his self-possession. But on the whole 
he felt glad the little episode had happened, 
for now he knew beyond all question that 
that bundle was not the bundle, and so his 
mind was at rest and exceedingly comfort- 
able. In fact everything seemed to be drift- 
ing just in the right direction, now; the 
treasure must be still in No. 2, the men 
would be captured and jailed that day, and 
he and Tom could seize the gold that night 
without any trouble or any fear of inter- 
ruption. 

Just as breakfast was completed there was 
a knock at the door. Huck jumped for a 
hiding-place, for he had no mind to be con- 
nected even remotely with the late event. 
The Welshman admitted several ladies and 
gentlemen, among them the Widow Douglas, 
and noticed that groups of citizens were 
climbing up the hill—to stare at the stile. 
So the news had spread. 

The Welshman had to tell the story of 
the night to the visitors. The widow’s 
gratitude for her preservation was out- 


’ spoken. 


‘Don’t say a word about it, madam. There 
is another that you’re more beholden to 
than you are to me and my boys, maybe, 
but he don’t allow me to tell his name. We 
wouldn’t have been there but for him.” 


Of course this excited a curiosity so vast 
that it almost belittled the main matter— 
but the Welshman allowed it to eat into the 
vitals of his visitors, and through them be 
transmitted to the whole town, for he re- 
fused to part with his secret. When all 
else had been learned, the widow said: “I 
went to sleep reading in bed and slept 
straight through all that noise. Why didn’t 
you come and wake me?” ; 

“We judged it warn’t worth while. Those 
fellows warn’t likely to come again—they 
hadn’t any tools left to work with, and 
what was the use of waking you up and 
scaring you to death? My three negro men 
stood guard at your house all the rest of 
the night. They’ve just come back.” 

More visitors came, and the story had to 
be told and retold for a couple of hours 
more, 

There was no Sabbath-school during day- 
school vacation, but everybody was early 
at church. The stirring event was well 
canvassed. News came that not a sign of 
the two villains had been yet discovered. 
When the sermon was finished, Judge 
Thatcher’s wife dropped alongside of Mrs. 





Harper as she moved down the aisle with 
the crowd and said: “Is my Becky going 
to sleep all day? I just expected she would 
be tired to death.” 

“Your Becky?” 

“Yes,” with a startled look—“didn’t she 
stay with you last night?” 

“Why, no.” 

Mrs. Thatcher turned pale, and sank into 
a pew, just as Aunt Polly, talking briskly 
with a friend, passed by. Aunt Polly said: 
“Good morning, Mrs. Thatcher. Good morn- 
ing, Mrs. Harper. I’ve got a boy that’s turn- 
ed up missing. I reckon my Tom stayed at 
your house last night—one of you. And 
now he’s afraid to come to church. I’ve 
got to settle with him.” 

Mrs. Thatcher shook her head feebly and 
turned paler than ever. 

“He didn’t stay with us,” said Mrs. Harper, 
beginning to look uneasy. A marked anxi- 
ety came into Aunt Polly’s face. 

“Joe Harper, have you seen my Tom this 
morning?” 

*“No’m.” : 

“When did you see him last?” 

Joe tried to remember, but was not sure 
he could say. The people had stopped 
moving out of church. Whispers passed 
along, and a boding uneasiness took posses- 
sion of every countenance. Children were 
anxiously questioned, and young teachers. 
They all said they had not noticed whether 
Tom and Becky were on board the ferry- 
boat on the homeward trip; it was dark; 
no one thought of inquiring if any one was 
missing. One young man finally blurted 
out his fear that they were still in the cave! 
Mrs. Thatcher swooned away. Aunt Polly 
fell to crying and wringing her hands. 

The alarm swept from lip to lip, from 
group to group, from street to street, and 
within five minutes the bells were wildly 
clanging and the whole town was up! The 
Cardiff Hill episode sank into instant in- 
significance, the burglars were forgotten, 
horses were saddled, skiffs were manned, 
the ferryboat ordered out, and before the 
horror was half an hour old two hundred 
men were pouring down highroad and river 
toward the cave. 

All the long afternoon the village seemed 
empty and dead. Many women visited Aunt 
Polly and Mrs, Thatcher and tried to com- 
fort them. They cried with them, too, and 
that was still better than words. All the 
tedious night the town waited for news; 
but when the morning dawned at last, all 
the word that came was, “Send more can- 
dles—and send food.” Mrs. Thatcher was 
almost crazed; and Aunt Polly, also. Judge 
Thatcher sent messages of hope and en- 
couragement from the cave, but they con- 
veyed no real cheer. : 

The old Welshman came home toward 





‘daylight, spattered with -candle-<;.... 





Part of the famous Eton college, England, 
uniform is the high silk hat, or “topper.” 
Occasionally these toppers have to be sent 
out for repairs. These students are seen 
loading a cart with hats for the repairman. 
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smeared with clay, and almost wo: ...’ 
He found Huck still in the bed thai jag 
been provided for him, and deliric th 
fever. The physicians were all at {| . 
so the Widow Douglas came and took: , 

of the patient. She said she would 

best by him, because, whether he w. 

bad, or indifferent, he was the Lori! 
nothing that was the Lord’s was a {| 

be neglected. The Welshman sai! 

had good spots in him, and the widow 
“You can depend on it. That’s th 
mark. He don’t leave it off. He neve; 
Puts it somewhere on every creaty 
comes from His hands.” 


Early in the forenoon parties o{ 
men began to straggle into the 
but the strongest of the citizens | 
ued searching. All the news that 
be gained was that remotenesses 
cavern were being ransacked that had 
been visited before; that every corn 
crevice was going to be thoroughly 
ed; that wherever one wandered {| 
the maze of passages, lights were to | 
flitting hither and thither in the < 
and shoutings and pistol-shots sen} 
hollow reverberations to the ear dow 
somber aisles. In one place, far fr 
section usually traversed by tourists, ; 
names “Becky & Tom” had been 
traced upon the rocky wall with « 
smoke, and near at hand a grease- { 
bit of ribbon.- Mrs. Thatcher recognized 
the ribbon and cried over it. She s 
was the last relic she should ever h: 
her child; and that no other memo: 
her could ever be so precious, becau 
one parted latest from the living bod 
fore the awful death came. Some sai 
now and then, in the cave, a far-awa; 
of light would glimmer, and then a ¢!: 
shout would burst forth and a score o 
go trooping down the echoing aisle—and 
then a sickening disappointment alway 
followed; the children were not there; it 
was only a searcheér’s light. 


Three dreadful days and nights dragged 
their tedious hours along, and the vi!! 
sank into a hopeless stupor. No on 
heart for anything. The accidental < 
ery, just made, that the proprietor of |! 
Temperance Tavern kept liquor ©: 
premises, scarcely fluttered the public p 
tremendous as the fact was. In a lu 
interval Huck feebly led up to the su! 
of taverns, and finally asked—dimly <drea 
ing the worst—if anything had been ¢ 
covered at the Temperance Tavern 
he had been ill. 

“Yes,” said the widow. 

Huck started up in bed, wild-ey: 
“What was it?” 

“Liquor!—and the place has been : 
up. Lie down, child—what a turn you « 
give me!” 

“Only tell me just one thing—onl) 
one—please! Was it Tom Sawyer 
found it?” 

The widow burst into tears “Hush, |u 
child, hush! [ve told you before, )0 
must not talk. You are very, very sic! 


Then nothing but liquor had been found: 
there would have been a great powwow |! 
it had been the gold. So the treasure was 
gone forever—gone forever! But what 
could she be crying about? Curious thal 
she should cry. 


These thoughts worked their dim wa) 
through Huck’s mind, and under the wea! 
ness they gave him he fell asleep. 1!¢ 
widow said to herself: “There—he’s as!ce), 
poor wreck. ~Tom Sawyer find it! Pity 
but somebody could find Tom Sawyc’: 
Ah, there ain’t many left, now, that’s 5" 
hope enough, or strength enough, eitle" 
to go searching.” 

Now to return to Tom and Becky’s sia'¢ 
in the picnic. They tripped along th¢ 
murky aisles with the rest of the compa"), 
visiting the familiar wonders of the caye— 
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wonders dubbed with rather over-descrip- 
tive names, such as “The Drawing- Room,” 
“The Cathedral,” “Aladdin’s Palace,” and 
eo on. Presently the hide-and-seek frolick- 
ing began, and Tom and Becky engaged in 
i with zeal until the exertion began to 
crow a trifle: wearisome; then they wan- 
jered down a sinuous avenue holding their 
candles aloft and reading the tangled web- 
work of names, dates, post-office addresses, 
and mottoes with which the rocky walls 
had been frescoed (in candle-smoke). Still 
drifting along and talking, they scarcely 
noticed that they were now in a part of the 
cave whose walls were not frescoed. They 
smoked their own names under an over- 
hanging shelf and moved on. Presently 
they came to a place where a little stream 
of water, trickling over a ledge and carry- 
ing a limestone sediment with it, had, in 
the slow-dragging ages, formed a _ laced 

and ruffled Niagara in gleaming and im- 
perishble stone. Tom squeezed his small 
body behind it in order to illuminate it 
for Becky’s gratification, He found that 
it curtained a sort of steep natural stair- 
way which was inclosed between narrow 
walls, and at once the ambition to be a 
discoverer seized him, Becky responded to 
his call, and they made a smoke-mark for 
future guidance, and started upon their 
quest. They wound this way and that, far 
down into the secret depths of the cave, 
made another mark, and branched off in 
search of novelties to tell the upper world 
about. In one place they found a spacious 
cavern, from whose ceiling depended a mul- 
titude of shining stalactites of the length 
and circumference of a man’s leg; they 
walked all about it, wondering and admir- 
ing, and presently left it by one of the 
numerous passages that opened into it. This 
shortly brought them to a_ bewitching 
spring, whose basin was incrusted with a 
frostwork of glittering crystals; it was in 
the midst of a cavern whose walls were 
supported by many fantastic pillars which 
had been formed by the joining of great 
stalactites and stalagmites together, the re- 
sult of the ceaseless water-drip of cen- 
turies. Under the roof vast knots of bats 
had packed themselves together, thousands 
in a buneh; the lights disturbed the crea- 
tures, and they came flocking down by hun- 
dreds, squeaking and darting furiously at 
the candles. Tom knew their ways and the 
danger of this sort of conduct. He seized 
Becky’s hand and hurried her into the first 
corridor that offered; and none too soon, 
ior a bat struck Becky’s light out with its 
wing while she was passing out of the 
cavern. The bats chased the children a 
good distance; but the fugitives plunged 
into every new passage that offered, and 
at last got rid of the perilous things. Tom 
found a subterranean lake, shortly, which 
stretched its dim length away until its 
shape was lost in the shadows. He wanted 
to explore its borders, but concluded that 
it would be best to sit down and rest awhile, 
first. Now, for the first time, the deep 
stillness of the place laid a clammy hand 
upon the spirits of the children. Becky 
said: “Why, I didn’t notice, but it seems 
ever so long since I heard of any of the 
others.” 

“Come to think, Becky, we are away down 
below them—and I don’t know how far 
away north, or south, or east, or which- 
ever it is. We couldn’t hear them here.” 

Becky grew apprehensive. “I wonder 
how long we’ve been down here, Tom. We 
hetter start back.” 

“Yes, I reckon we better. 
better,” 

“Can you find the way, Tom? It’s all a 
mixed-up erookedness to me.’ 

“I reckon I could find it—but then the 

bats. If they put both our candles out it 

will be an awful fix. Let’s try some other 
way, so as not to go through there.” 

“Well. But I hope we won't get lost. It 
would be so hs pte !” and the girl shud- 
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dered at the thought of the dreadful pos- 
sibilities. 

They started through a corridor, and 
traversed it in silence a long way, glancing 
at each new opening to see if there was 
anything familiar about the look of it; but 
they were all strange. Every time Tom 
made an examination, Becky would watch 
his face for an encouraging sign, and he 
would say cheerily: “Oh, it’s all right. This 
ain’t the one, but we’ll come to it right 
away |” 

But he felt less and less hopeful with 
each failure, and presently began to turn 
off into diverging avenues at sheer ran- 
dom, in desperate hope of finding the one 
that was wanted. He still said it was “all 
right,” but there was such a leaden dread 
at his heart that the words had lost their 
ring and sounded just as if he had said, 
“All is lost!” Becky clung to his side in 
an anguish of fear, and tried hard to keep 
back the tears, but they would come. At 
last she said: “Oh, Tom, never mind the 
bats, let’s go back that way! We seem to 
get worse and worse off all the time.” 

Tom stopped, “Listen!” said he. 

Profound silence; silence so deep that 
even their breathings were conspicuous in 
the hush. Tom shouted. The call went 
echoing down the empty aisles and died out 
in the distance in a faint sound that re- 
sembled a ripple of mocking laughter. 

“Oh, don’t do it again, Tom, it is too 
horrid,” said Becky. 

“It is horrid, but I better, Becky; they 
might hear us, you know,” and he shouted 
again. 

The “might” was even a chillier horror 
than the ghostly laughter, it so confessed 
a perishing hope. The children stood still 
and listened; but there was no result. Tom 
turned upon the back track at once, and 
hurried his steps. It was but a little while 
before a certain indecision in his manner 
revealed another fearful fact to Becky— 
he could not find his way back! 

“Oh, Tom, you didn’t make any marks!” 

“Becky, I was such a fool! Such a fool! 
I never thought we might want to come 
back! No—I can’t find the way. It’s all 
mixed up.” 

“Tom, Tom, we’re lost! we’re lost! We 
never can get*out of this awful place! Oh, 
why did we eyer leave the others!” 

She sank to the ground and burst into 
such a frenzy of crying that Tom was ap- 
palled with the idea that she might die, or 
lose her reason. He sat down by her and 
put his arms around her; she buried her 
face in his bosom, she clung to him, she 
poured out her terrors, her unavailing re- 
grets, and the far echoes turned them all to 
jeering laughter. Tom begged her to pluck 
up hope again, and she said she could 
not. He fell,to blaming and abusipg him- 
self for getting her into this miserable sit- 
uation; this had a better effect. She said she 
would try to hope again, she would get up 
and follow wherever he might lead if only 
he would not talk like that any more. For 
he was no more to blame than she, she said. 

So they moved on again—aimlessly—sim- 
ply at random—all they could do was to 
move, keep moving. For a little while, hope 
made a show of reviving—not with any rea- 
son to back it, but only because it is its 
nature to revive when the spring has not 
been taken out of it by age and familiarity 
with failure. 

By and by Tom took Becky’s candle and 
blew it out. This economy meant so much! 
Words were not needed. Becky understood, 
and her hope died again. She knew that 
Tom had a whole candle and three or four 
pieces in his pocket—yet he must econ- 
omize. 

By and by, fatigue began to assert its 
claims; the children tried to pay no atten- 
tion, for it was dreadful to think of sitting 
down when time was grown to be so pre- 
cious; moving, in some direction, in any 
direction, was ai least progress and might 
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ing caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
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bear fruit; but to sit down was to invite 
death and shorten its pursuit. 

At last Becky’s frail limbs refused to 
carry her farther. She sat down. Tom 
rested with her, and they talked of home, 
and the friends there, and the comfortable 
beds and, above all, the light! Becky 
cried, and Tom tried to think of some way 
of comforting her, but all his encourage- 
ments were grown threadbare with use, 
and sounded like sarcasms. Fatigue bore 
so heavily upon Becky that she drowséd 
off to sleep. Tom was grateful. He sat 
looking inte her drawn face and saw it 
grow smooth and natural under the influ- 
uence of pleasant dreams; and by and by 
a smile dawned and rested there. The 
peaceful face reflected somewhat of peace 
and healing into his own spirit, and his 
thoughts wandered away to- bygone times 
and dreamy memories. While ‘he was 
deep in his musings, Becky woke up with 
a breezy little laugh—but it was stricken 
dead upon her lips, and a groan followed it. 

“Oh, how could I sleep! I wish I never, 
never had waked! No! No, I don’t Tom! 
Don’t look so! I won’t say it again.” 

“I’m glad you’ve slept, Becky; you'll feel 
rested, now, and we’ll find the way out.” 

“We can try, Tom; but I’ve seen such a 
beautiful country in my dream. I reckon 
we are going there.” 

“Maybe not, maybe not. 
Becky, and let’s go on trying.” 


They rose up and wandered along, hand . 
in hand and hopeless. They tried to esti- 
mate how long they had been in the cave, 
but all they knew was that it seemed days 
and weeks, and yet it was plain that this 
could not be, for their candles were not 
gone yet. A long time after this—they 
could not tell how long—Tom said they 
must go softly and listen for dripping 
water—they must find a spring. They found 
one presently, and Tom said it was time 
to rest again. Both were cruelly tired, yet 
Becky said she thought she could go on a 
little farther. She was surprised to hear 
Tom dissent. She could not understand it. 
They sat down, and Tom fastened his 
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candle to the wall in front of them wit), 
some clay. Thought was soon busy; 1\){h. 
ing was said for some time. Then Be-i., 
broke the silence: “Tom, I am so hungry '” 

Tom took something out of his pocket. 
“Do you remember this?” said he. 

Becky almost smiled. “It’s our weddiny- 
cake, Tom.” 

“Yes—I wish it was as big as a barre’, for 
it’s all we’ve got.” 

“I saved it from the picnic for us to 
dream on, Tom, the way grown-up people 
do with wedding-cake—but it’ll be our——” 


She dropped the sentence where it wa: 
Tom divided the cake and Becky ate with 
good appetite, while Tom nibbled at his 
moiety. There was abundance of cold 
water to finish the feast with. By and }y 
Becky suggested that they move on again 
Tom was silent a moment. Then he said: 
“Becky, can you bear it if I tell you some- 
thing?” 

Becky’s face paled, but she thought 
could. 

“Well, then, Becky, we must ‘stay | 
where there’s water to drink, That little 
piece is our last candle!” 

Becky gave loose to tears and wailings. 
Tom did what he could to comfort her, but 
with little effect. At length Becky said: 
“Tom!” 

“Well, Becky?” 

“They'll miss us and hunt for us!” 

“Yes, they will! Certainly they will!” 

“Maybe they’re hunting for us now, Tom.” 

“Why, I reckon maybe they are. I hope 
they are.” 

“When would they miss us, Tom?” 

“When they get back to the boat, | 
reckon,” 

“Tom, it might be dark then—would 
they notice we hadn’t come?” 

“I don’t know. But anyway, your moth 
er would miss you as soon as they 
home.” 

A frightened look in Becky’s face broug!i 
Tom to his senses and he saw that he | 
made a blunder. Becky was not to have 
gone home that night! The children | 
came silent and thoughtful. In a momen! 
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Cross-word Puzzle No. 48 
Submitted by G. W. O’Neill, Suiter, Ohio. 


Horizontal:. 1—A slave. 5—To measure 
with an expanded hand. 9—Connected. by 
blood or marriage.. 11—The positive ter- 
minal of an electric source. 13—Command. 
15—Covering of a seed. 16—Self. 17—A 
period of years. 18—Highly skillful. 20— 
Loaded. 22—Excite.. 25—A_ contrivance 
for the foot for moving over the ice. 28— 
Uncooked. 29—Eggs of any small insect. 


30—A meadow. 
ways. 35—Wild. 
equal. 

Vertical:. 2—Corrode. 3—A color. 4—- 
Swift. 5—A seat without a back. 6—\ly. 
7—Summed up. 8—Father. 10—A smal! 
nail, 12—Having knots. 14—Built. 19—‘\ 
cooking vessel, 21—A place of safety d' 
ing the flood. 22—Ireland. 23—On guar. 
24—Foe. 25—A long narrow piece of leat!!- 
er. 26—Winged. 27—Comfort. 32—A sail- 
or. 34—A unit. 


$3—High- 


37—An 


31—Enraged. 
36—Extremely. 
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This huge hydro-plane built at Berlin is 

fitted with two sails for emergency landings 

upon water, The plane has a wingspread of 

84 feet and is driven by two 650 horsepower 

motors. It contains room for two pilots, 
a radio operator and 12 passengers. 





a new burst of grief from Becky showed 
Tom that the thing in his mind had struck 
hers also—that the Sabbath morning might 
be half spent before Mrs, Thatcher dis- 
covered that Becky was not at Mrs. 
Harper's. 

The children fastened their eyes upon 
their bit of candle and watched it melt 
slowly and pitilessly away; saw the half- 
inch of wick stand alone at last; saw the 
feeble fame rise and fall, climb the thin 
column of smoke, linger at its top a mo- 
ment, and then—the horror of utter dark- 
ness reigned ! 

How long afterward it was that Becky 
came to a slow consciousness that she was 
crying in Tom’s arms, neither could tell, 
All that she knew was, that after what 
seemed a mighty stretch of time, both 
awoke out of a dead stupor of sleep and re- 
sumed their miseries once more. Tom said 
it might be Sunday, now—maybe Monday. 
He tried to get Becky to talk, but her sor- 
rows were too oppressive, all her hopes 
were gone. Tom said that they must have 
been missed long ago, and no doubt the 
search was going on. He would shout and 
maybe someone would come. He tried it; 
but in the darkness the distant echoes 
sounded so hideously that he tried it no 
more. 

The hours wasted away, and hunger came 
to torment the captives again. A portion 
of Tom’s half of the cake was left; they 
divided and ate it. But they seemed hun- 
grier than before. The poor morsel of 
food only whetted desire. 

By and by Tom said: 
hear that?” 

Bothheld their breath and listened. There 
was a sound like the faintest, far-off shout. 
Instantly Tom answered it, and, leading 
Becky by the hand, started groping down 
the corridor in its direction, Presently he 
listened again; again the sound was heard, 
and apparently a little nearer. 


“It’s them!” said Tom; “they’re coming! 
Come along, Becky—we’re all right now!” 

The joy of the prisoners was almost over- 
whelming, Their speed was slow, however, 
because pitfalls were somewhat common, 
and had to be guarded against, They 
shortly came to one and had to stop, It 
might be three feet deep, it might be a hun- 
dred—there was no passing it, at any rate. 
Tom got down on his breast and reached as 
far down as he could. No bottom, They 
must stay there and wait until the search- 
erscame, They listened; evidently the dis- 
tant shoutings were growing more distant! 
a moment or two more and they had gone 
altogether, The heart-sinking misery of 
it! Tom whooped until he was hoarse, but 
it was of no use. He talked hopefully to 
Becky; but an age of anxious waiting pass- 
ed and no sounds came again. 
The children groped their way back to 
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the spring. The weary time dragged on; 
they slept again, and awoke famished and 
woe-stricken, Tom believed it must be 
Tuesday by this time. 

Now an idea struck him, There were 
some side passages near at hand. It would 
be better to explore some of these than 
bear the weight of the heavy time in idle- 
ness. He took a kite-line from his pocket, 
tied it to a projection, and he and Becky 
started, Tom in the lead, unwinding the 
line as he groped along. At the end of 
20 steps the corridor ended in a “jumping- 
off place,” Tom got down on his knees and 
felt below, and then as far around the 
corner as he could reach with his hands 
conveniently; he made an effort to stretch 
yet a little farther to the right, and at that 
moment, not 20 yards away, a human hand, 
holding a candle, appeared from behind a 
rock! Tom lifted up a glorious shout, 
and instantly that hand was followed by 
the body it belonged to—Injun Joe’s! Tom 
was paralyzed; he could not move, He was 
vastly gratified the next moment to see the 
“Spaniard” take to his heels and get him- 
self out of sight. Tom wondé¢red that Joe 
had not recognized his voice and come 
over and killed him for testifying in court. 
But the echoes must have disguised the 
voice. Without doubt, that was it, he rea- 
soned, Tom’s fright weakened every mus- 
cle in his body, He said to himself that if 
he had strength enough to get back to the 
spring he would stay there, and nothing 
should tempt him to run the risk of meet- 
ing Injun Joe again. He was careful to 
keep from Becky what it was he had seen. 
He told her he had only shouted “for luck.” 


But hunger and wretchedness rise su- 
perior to fears in the long run. Another 
tedious wait at the spring and another long 
sleep brought changes. The children awoke 
tortured with a raging hunger. Tom be- 
lieved that it must be Wednesday or Thurs- 
day or even Friday or Saturday, now, and 
that the search had been given over. He 
proposed to explore another passage. He 
felt willing to risk Injun Joe and all other 
terrors. But Becky was very weak. She 
had sunk into a dreary apathy and would 
not be roused. She said she would wait, 
now, where she was, and die—it would not 
be long. She told Tom to go with the kite- 
line and explore if he chose; but she im- 
plored him to come back every little while 
and speak to her; and she made him prom- 
ise that when the awful time came, he 
would stay by her and hold her hand until 
it all was over. . 


Tom kissed her, with a ‘choking sensa- 
tion in his throat, and made a show of be- 
ing confident of finding the searchers or 
an escape from the cave; then he took the 
kite-line in his hand and went groping 
down one of the passages on his hands and 
knees, distressed with hunger and sick with 
bodings of coming doom. 

Tuesday afternoon came, and waned to 
the twilight. The village of St. Petersburg 
still mourned. The lost children had not 
been found. Public prayers had been of- 
fered up for them, and many and many a 
private prayer had the petitioner’s whole 
heart in it; but still no good news came 
from the cave. The majority of the search- 
ers had given up the quest and gone back 
to their daily vocations, saying that it was 
plain the children could never be found. 
Mrs, Thatcher was very ill, and a great part 
of the time delirious, People said it was 
heartbreaking to hear her call her child, 
and raise her head and listen a whole min- 
ute at a time, then lay it wearily down 
again with a moan, Aunt Polly had droop- 
ed into a settled melancholy, and her gray 
hair had grown almost white. The village 
went to its rest on Tuesday night, sad and 
forlorn, 

Away in the middle of the night a wild 
peal burst from the village bells, and in a 
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Mrs, Josephine Brooks of Corry, Penn., found 
& method whereby she cured herself of a Spinal 
Curvature of ten years standing. Knowing from 
her own experience the suffering of this aMic- 
tion, she is anxious to tell every sufferer from 
spinal curvature of the method that restored 
her to a life of health and usefulness. This in- 
formation is given free to all afflicted. Mrs. 
Brooks has nothing to sell and wants no money. 
She wishes to spread this good news every- 
where and wants to hear from every sufferer 
with spinal trouble. Simply send your name 
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information by return mail, or better still: 
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moment the streets were swarming with 
frantic half-clad pepole, who shouted, “Turn 
out! turn out! they’re found! they’re 
found!” Tin pans and horns were added 
to the din, the population massed itself 
and moved toward the river met the chil- 
dren coming in an open carriage drawn by 
shouting citizens, thronged around it, join- 
ed its homeward march, and swept mag- 
nificently up the main street roaring huz- 
zah after huzzah! 


The village was illuminated; nobody 
went to bed again; it was the greatest night 
the little town had ever seen. During the 
first half-hour a procession of villagers 
filed through Judge Thatcher’s house, seized 
the saved ones and kissed them, squeezed 
Mrs, Thatcher’s hand, tried to speak but 
couldn’t—and drifted out'raining tears all 
over the place. 


Aunt Polly’s happiness was complete, and 
Mrs. Thatcher’s nearly so. It would be 
complete, however, as soon as the mes- 
senger despatched with the great news to 
the cave should get the word to her hus- 
band. Tom lay upon a sofa with an eager 
auditory about him and told the history of 
the wonderful adventure, putting in many 
striking additions to adorn it withal; and 
closed with a description of how he left 
Becky and went on an exploring expedition; 
how he followed two avenues as far as his 
kite-line would reach; how he followed a 
third to the fullest stretch of the kite-line, 
and was about to turn back when he 
glimpsed a far-off speck that looked like 
daylight; dropped the line and groped 
toward it, pushed his head and shoulders 
through a small hole and saw the broad 
Mississippi rolling by! And if it had only 
happened to be night he would not have 
seen that speck of daylight and would not 
have explored that passage any more! 
He told how he went back for Becky and 
broke the good news and she told him 
not to fret her with such stuff, for she was 
tired, and knew she was going to die, and 
wanted to. He described how he labored 
with her and convinced her; and how she 
almost died for joy when she had groped 
to where she actually saw the blue speck 
of daylight; how he pushed his way out 
at the hole and then helped her out; how 
they sat there and cried for gladness; how 
some men came along in a skiff and Tom 
hailed them and told them their situation 
and their famished condition; how the 
men didn’t believe the wild tale at first, 


“because,” said they, “you are five miles 


down the river below the valley the cave 
is in”’—then took them aboard, rowed to a 
house, gave them supper, made them rest 
till two or three hours after dark, and then 
brought them home. 

Before day-dawn, Judge Thatcher and 
the handful of searchers with him were 
tracked out, in the cave, by the twine 
clews they had strung behind them, and 
informed of the great news. 


Three days and nights of toil and hunger 
in the cave were not to be shaken off at 
once, as Tom and Becky soon discovered. 
They were bedridden all of Wednesday and 
Thursday, and seemed to grow more and 
more tired and worn all the time. Tom 
got about a little on Thursday, was down- 
town Friday, and nearly as whole as ever 
Saturday; but Becky did not leave her room 
until Sunday, and then she looked as if 
she had passed through a wasting illness. 


Tom learned of Huck’s sickness and 
went to see him on Friday, but could not 
be admitted to the bedroom; neither could 
he on Saturday or Sunday. He was admitted 
daily after that, but was warned to keep 
still about his adventure and introduce no 
exciting topic. The Widow Douglas stayed 
by to see that he obeyed. At home Tom 
learned of the Cardiff Hill event; also that 
the “ragged man’s” body had eventually 
been found in the river near the ferry 
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landing; he had been drowned while ; 
ing to escape, perhaps. 

About a fortnight after Tom’s 1, 
from the cave, he started off to visit } 
who had grown plenty strong enough. 
to hear exciting talk, and Tom had 
that would interest him, he thought. | 
Thatcher’s house was on Tom’s wa; 
he stopped to see Becky. The Judge 
some friends set Tom to talking, and ; 
one asked_him ironically if he wo 
like to go to the cave again. Tom sai 
thought he wouldn’t mind it. The Judg. 
“Well, there are others just like you, | 
I’ve not the least doubt. But we have | 
care of that. Nobody will get lost in 
caye any more.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because I had its big door sheathed 
boiler iron two weeks ago, and triple- 
ed—and I’ve got the keys.” 

Tom turned as white as a sheet. 

“What’s the matter, boy! Here, 
somebody! Fetch a glass of water!” 

The water was brought and thrown 
Tom’s face, 

“Ah, now youw’re all right. What wa 
matter with you, Tom?” 

“Oh,-Judge, Injun Joe’s in the cave!” 

Within a few minutes the news 
spread, and a dozen skiff-loads of 
were on their way to McDougal’s cav< 
the ferryboat, well filled with passe: 
soon followed. Tom Sawyer was in 
skiff that bore Judge Thatcher. 

(To be continued next week) 





“SHOW BOAT” HERE SOON 


If you have been waiting for the “Show 
Boat” to put in its appearance, you are to 
be rewarded in the Pathfinder issue of 
April 30. Don’t miss the boat; be sure and 
get on before it starts! Edna Ferber, the 
author, has been very successful with 
novels. “So Big,” which immediately pre- 
ceded “Show Boat” won the Pulitzer prize 
as the best American novel of 1924 and 
was a “best-seller” for 22 months running. 
So the caliber of the author cannot be 
questioned. When, a few months ago, the 
Pathfinder heard that “Show Boat” prom- 
ised to be the most popular novel Miss 
Ferber has yet written this paper thought 
its readers should have an opportunity to 
read it. This book has been much discuss- 
ed, pro and con. Tastes in fiction as in 
many other things of course will always 
vary and we expect our readers to judge 
for themselves. However, we are sure you 
will not regret having read this descriptive 
and romantic “Odyssey” woven about tlic 
rivers in the heart of America. 





GUNNERS OPEN MOUTHS 


That an explosion may result in serious 
injury to the human ears, is a well known 
fact. Gunners often open their mouths 
to protect their ear drums while firing 
large guns. When the mouth is open t! 
air waves set in motion by the dischars¢ 
of the gun enter the throat as well as tlic 
ears. Consequently the sudden pressure 
against the outside of the drums is cou! 
teracted by an equal préssure against | 
inside. Such, however, is not the pract 
in the U. S. navy. Men working in 
turrets are well protected from concuss! 
Those in the more exposed positions u 
ally use pledgets of cotton in their « 
to protect the drums. Some use pat: 
ear stoppers such as are manufactured 
various commercial firms. Although s| 
cial ear protectors and cotton are also us 
at the coast artillery target practices i! 

a custom for the personnel taking part | 
open their mouths during the actual fir! 
of the guns in order that the pressu! 
on the ear drums may be equalized. 1!) 
men also stand on their toes to relieve t!! 
body as much as possible of the shock 
the explosion. 
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(Continued from page 9) 


tunes) Many of them are jolly songs 
while others have a deep note of sad- 
ness in them, It was the old custom 
for rival singers to meet and sing, one 
after the other, a four-line verse to a 
given tune. Thére would be hundreds 
of these verses, and the gne who had 
to quit was declared the loser. 

Among Grieg’s finest works are @ 
piano concerto, some beautiful sonatas 
for violin and piano—and the music to 
“Peer Gynt.” “Peer Gynt,” as we know, 
was a satire written by Ibsen, to char- 
acterize what he thought was _ the 
egotism and half-heartedness of the Nor- 
wegian people, It is an odd fact that Ib- 
sen’s acid and mostly silly poem is never 
read by anyone to speak of, while 
Grieg’s music has been made a house- 
hold word by the blessed power of the 
radio. Another case of genial influence 
being more powerful than any amount 
of force or bitterness. 

“This stuff about Grieg is all Greek 
tome,” comments Uncle Eli with a sniff 
of impatience. However, there may be 
some who will like to hear a little 
more about Grieg’s music—and Eli can 
meantime take a walk, 


Ole Bull’s American Colony 


Most people consider the number 
called “Ase’s Death” the most beauti- 
ful of the “Peer Gynt” ‘music. Ase 
(pronounced “ah-suh”) was the moth- 
er of Peer Gynt. Another number is 
called “Anitra’s Dance.” Anitra was a 
Moorish girl with whom Peer became 
enamored. This reference to Peer’s 
falling in love with a maiden in a far- 
off land was a slap at Norway’s ambi- 
tion to be a commercial and imperial 
nation. 

It was a special slap at a colonization 
project which Ole Bull started. Ole 
Bull made several concert tours in the 
United States—from 1843 to 1879—and 
he was greatly impressed with the vast 
quantity of unused land we had. He 
was induced to buy a very large tract 
of wild forest land in northern Penn- 
sylvania—in Potter county. He spent 
a fortune there and the big house he 
built was known as “Ole Bull’s castle.” 


His dream was to bring a large num- 
ber of people from Scandinavia and 
have them establish a great settlement 
there, where they could lead an in‘us- 
trious, independent and happy life. ut 
the scheme was a total failure. 

The title to the land proved fraudu- 
lent and Ole and his friends sank a 
large amount of money in this utopian 
venture. Some of the local names in 
that part of Pennsylvania bear evi- 
dence to the influx of Scandinavian set- 
tlers—such as “Odin” and “Sweden Val- 
ley.” Ole Bull was a very tall man and 
his arms were so lengthy that he used 
4 violin bow a couple of inches longer 
than the standard size. 

Bjornson is another famous Norwe- 
sian whose career was linked up with 
Bergen. Bjornson, like Ibsen, had high 
ambitions for the Norwegian people. He 
thought they ought to assert themselves 
more and throw off foreign influence. 
And, like Ibsen, he tried to convey his 


ideas of social and political reforms by 
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means of stories and plays. He became 
so involved in his political vagaries 
that at one time he was an exile in Ger- 
many. One of his schemes was for a 
sort of league of German and Scandi- 
navian countries with the United States. 


The little Scandinavian countries 
have produced a remarkable number of 
thinkers and reformers, To observers 
from the outside it seems that these in 
most cases have overshot their mark. 
But we should not forget that vari- 
ous reforms which we have adopted in 
America had their origin in this little 
corner of Europe, Hence the value of 
learning a little about the history, the 
government, the economics and the lit- 
erature of these peoples. Now we can 
pass on. 

(Continued next week) 


TEACH CHILDREN TO VALUE MONEY 


“How can we make the younger members 
of our family value the dollar?” writes a 
mother. Eve asked Adam that question the 
first time Cain wanted a dime to buy a new 
string for his bow at the Ten Cent store. 

“I don’t dare let Johnnie buy his own 
clothes,” writes a fond mother, “because 
he gets such poor values for his money.” 
Of course Johnnie is up against it. He has 
to wait until he is almost a man before 
he learns how to buy and get his money’s 
worth; before he learns that money is a 
trust and has to be earned by someone be- 
fore itis spent. 

There are some things that parents must 
do if they want their children to have a 
sense of money value. 

Give your child some work to do and 
pay him just what he earns. It was a wise 
father who said he would give anyone a 
dollar who would give his boy a chance to 
earn a quarter. 

Every child should have a part in plan- 
ning the family budget. That experience 
will teach him the need of care in the 
spending of money. The time to begin 
with your child is at two years of age. In- 
grain into his system the fact that every 
bite of food he eats and every piece of 
clothing he wears is bought by toil. 

At 12 years of age every child should 
have an allowance to pay all his own neces- 
sary expenses. He should have help in 
buying, at first, but should soon be given 
responsibility and taught to manage a bank 
account. " 

You don’t teach a boy to handle a buck- 
saw by precept alone; you give him a saw 
and a pile of wood and tell him to go to 
work. No girl learns to sew by watching 
mother; she must sew, make mistakes and 
correct them. 

Modernizing one of Poor Richard’s say- 
ings—“*He who spends 17 cents a day idly 
spends idly more than $60.00 a year, which 
is the price of the-use of $1,000.” Every- 
body realizes that $1,000 is worth while but 
we pay little attention to 17 cents a day. 

Be fair to your boy and to your girl] and 
give them a sounder understanding and a 
broader vision of the value and use of 
money than your generation has had.—Peo- 
ple’s Popular. Monthly. 








A TRIBUTE 


P is for the brilliant Pathfinder, 

A very faithful weekly informer; 

This’ paper full of pep and zest 

Has splendid contents good to digest. 

Full it is of current events; 

It contains in its pages clear, 

News from various parts of this sphere. 

Demandingly do I always seek 

Every issue—every week. 

Really the sun never sets on this paper. 
—V. F. Colon. 
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Missouri Doctor 
Invents Unique 
Rupture Truss 


Sends It on Trial— Without Money 
Down, No Cash Deposit, 
No C. O. D. 





_ Kansas City, Mo., (Special) —Having 
invented a superior type of rupture ap- 

liance—with no leg straps, no elastic 

elt, no cruel spring bands, no hard 
gouging pads—an unusual offer to give 
it wider demonstration is now being 
made by the Hernia Specialist, Dr. An- 
drew Kaiser, 105-F Koch Building, 2906 
Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. He will 
send his appliance for 30 days’ trial 
without a cent in advance, no cash de- 
posit, no C. O. D., shipments. Hundreds 
of people, many~-with double rupture of 
long standing, have declared it brought 
them quick improvement and freedom 
from the hampering and discomfort pre- 
viously suffered from truss wearing, If 
ruptured, and wanting quick relief and 
improvement, make this test. After the 
30 days’ trial if entirely pleased and 
satisfied, pay its small-price and keep 
the appliance. Otherwise, simply re- 
turn it and owe nothing. The advan- 
tage of this offer is all in your favor. 
Accept it by writing the Doctor today. 


A Bargain Offer 


You Save $1.50 


Capper's Weekly, lyr. ‘ 
People’s Home il., lyr. $ 50 
Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr. 


Add 50c if you live outside of Kans., Mo., Okia., Nebr., 
Colo. This is required by Capper’s Weekly. Not good 
outside the 48 states. 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PIMPLES 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you caa be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 
Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Coda ne cost u6 Obligation. CLEAR-TONE. tried and 


tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is sim- 
ply magical tn prompt results. You cap repay the favor by 







































CORNS Instant relief — 
and in a few days no sign of 
ne aXti all your foot troubles to a quick, sure 
le kes CAL 
ie. You risk noting in ing Comfitape. 
Send $1 for the big 80-inch UNIONS 
spool, use as needed and if 
FREE COMFITAPE LABORATORY, Dept. C-2 
TRIAL t 
Knowing from experience the suffering caused by goitre, 
sufferers about the simple home treatment that cured 
tirely free. Write her today. 
for the home. Five pieces. Ten uses. 
. » Omaha, ° 


telling your friends; if not, the loss ismine. WRITE TODAY. 

a Corn, Callous or Bunion! 

USES 024. No pas, no acid 

ys or poison. Pain stops 

are not amazingly pleased, get full 

Burtington, Vermon 
Miss Evelyn Reed, Apt. 41, 755, 55th St., Milwaukee, Wis., 
other 

her. Miss Reed has nothing to sell. Send your name and 
AGENT WE RAVE A Wonecarst 
$250 Ref. 25 years. FREE book- 
FOXES up lettelis all. Agents wanted. 





E. S. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bidg., Kansas 
Comtitape, the marvelous new medicated adhesive 
in, 
1d ) instantly; the hard growth absorbs like mag- 
refund. Trial fully at our risk. 
is so thankful for having cured herself she is anxious to tell 
address and you will receive this valuable information en- 
COMBINATION BRUSH SET 
Costs less than $3.00. 100 PER CENT PROFIT. Write 
610 Bankers Reserve Life 825, 
We stock ranches of ranch your stock. 


CLEARY BROS. FOX FARMS, Seattie, Wash. 














































REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS 
Give Double Wear . 
Without Laundering Y 
SPECIAL OFFER: We will mail you for thorough 
® trial 5 of these collars if you send 
us 25 cents with your address. Don’t fail to state size wanted. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 


112 WATER ST.. BOSTON, MASS. 














Ig You Are 


MAN 


name and not afraid to 
work, work, fl bet you $50 that you cant 
work for us 30 days and earn less 
than $200. Think I’m bluffing? Then 
answer _ ad and show me up. 
Openings for Managers. The ‘““Won- 
der Box” sells on sight. 


TOM WALKER 


DEPT. 40 - PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ARMY MACHETE BOLO $150 


with 15 inch heavy 
blade. sharp edge, with 
tan scabbard $1.50 post paid. 











Illustrated ines 380 pages, issue 
1927 at 50 cts.; shows saddles, high power rifles, tents, cots, helmets, 
Broadway, New York City 
COUGH! STOPPED OR NO PAY 
telling oe it is done. 
NASHVILLE MEDICINE CO.. 5 Benson Bldg. Nashville, Tenn. 
and Where to Find Them.” Yizsbis ‘nformauon. 
The Pathfinder (104 issueS) on Year $2.25 
above with Am. Needlewoman and Farm & Fireside, $2.30. 
ADDRESS 


Fromeis 6; etc. ey ae ~—y > tt 2c stamp. i 1865. 
Francis Bannerman Sons 
Write for free booklet 
rT) 
Our Book, “Underground Treasures, How 
Write MODEL CO. Dept. 74. Como Bidzg.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





U CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES sold on repurchase 
basis. Also rented and — Money bac ei an- 
tee. Catalog free. (Courses bought). Lee Mountain, Pisg 


1 Auto GAS SAVER FREE fiicare 
Car Performance. CRITCHLOW. B-983, Wheeton, 1. 
LADIES INCREASE YOUR EARNINGS, selling our 


silk hosiery to your friends, FREE samples. 


SHAFFER BROS., NEW CUMBERLAND, PA. 


Earn $25 Weekly spare time, writing for newspapers, 


magazines. Experience unnecessary. 
-Details FREE, Press Syndicate, 1261. St. Louis, Mo. 


furnish auto and ses toin- 
We Pay $48 a Week cediaad our Renn ou Washing 
Powder, y $48. a Co., Dept. A-34, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


ZINC AND COPPER BANISH RHEUMATISM 


Remarkable Sew Bisebs Discovery 
_ Proving Boon to Thousands 

















McKenzie, Tenn.—Application for patent 
eovering what is considered to be the most 
unique discovery of its kind has just been 
made by the Eureka Manufacturing Co., 
, 345 Stonewall St., McKenzie, Tenn. After 
years of experiment they discovered that an 
especially constructed, chemically treated 
set of heel plates, one zinc and one copper, 
placed in the shoes of the sufferer will, by 
a scientific process, quickly rid the wearer 
of rheumatic pain, sciatica and stiff joints, 
as well as tone up the system in general. 
Experiments in hundreds of cases have 
proved this discovery to be a boon to all 
sufferers of the above ailments, especially 
as it eliminates the use of medicine which, 
in many instances, proves to be of only 
temporary value. They are anxious to prove 
their statements by sending any sufferer of 


rheumatism a special liberal trial offer. - 


Write them today. —Adv. 
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__Odd Accidents _ 


Victims of Dynamite Blast. A tunnel 
is being bored some 300 feet under the 
bed of the Missouri river which will be 
part of Kansas City’s new water system 
and will be used to bring water to the 
city from the plant located in North 
Kansas City. At 11 o’clock one night 
the crew of eight men went to work. 
With them they had two cases of dyna- 
mite. Early the next morning an ex- 
plosion occurred. Rescue workers had 
difficulty in getting to the unfortunate 
men owing to the wrecking of the ven- 
tilating system. When at last the men 
were reached they were all found dead. 
The cause of the explosion was not 
known. 








Victims of Fireworks. In Macon, Ga., 
three children were burned with blank 
cartridges used in pistols to celebrate 
Christmas. They died of tetanus. 


A Cold Ride. John Mullen, of Pitts- 
burgh, was returning home by train and 
got off at Steubenville to send a tele- 
gram. When he got back to the train it 
was pulling out and he grasped a hand- 
rail and hung on. Forty miles later 
when the train pulled into the Pitts- 
burgh station Mullen dropped half un- 
conscious from the bottom step of a 
coach. His hands, face and neck were 
frozen by the cold. 


Submarine Hits Wall. During a trial 
run after being overhauled, the naval 
submarine §-17 crashed into the cause- 
way supporting the Mare island draw- 
bridge near Vallejo, Cal. The boat 
was on the surface. The draw could 
not raise in time. Reversing machinery 
jammed and the boat was veered so 
that it hit the wood piling. No one 
was injured but considerable damage 
was done to boat and causeway. 


Uneasy the Head, Etc. Mrs. Azel Cor- 
nellison, of Middletown, Conn., was 
proud of her hat which was trimmed 
with pretty feathers. A certain hunts- 
man in the town was proud of his 
marksmanship. He saw what looked 
to him to be a nice juicy partridge go- 
ing along near the top of a hedge. He 
opened fire and the feathers flew. So 
did Mrs. Cornellison. But when she 
stopped running and found out’ what 
had happened, maybe she didn’t give 
the huntsman a piece of her mind. 
Wow! 


Short Circuit Snake. A new variety 
of snake has been found. It is a short 
circuit snake that goes around lying 
across electric wires, short circuiting 
them just: for the deviltry of it. A short 
circuit snake in Beloit, Kans., recently 
lay across two electric light wires. The 
lights of three towns went out simul- 
taneously. These snakes are mischiev- 
ous to say the least. 


Too Much Pull, “1 “Now, don’t break 
your leg on the ice,” Mrs, Labatano, of 
West Orange, N. J., warned her 10-year- 
old son Joseph. Little Joe went out, 
had a good time, came back and sat up 
on the chair for his mother to help him 
take off his boots. In pulling off the 
right one Mrs, Labatano had to tug 


me 
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hard and the boy screamed. A white. 
haired medico later told her she }),4 
broken the boy’s leg below the kjjoo. 
Oh, you mothers, do be more e¢sr¢{y) 


Couldn’t Beat Train. Three lah 
were working i in a railroad tunne! 
Cold Springs, N. Y., when they h: 
train coming. Instead of stepping 
the tracks they attempted to rac 
train to the exit of the tunnel. All | 
men were killed. 


Whale Blocks Harbor. While 
ceeding throungh the Mayport ch 
at the entrance to Jacksonville h» 
the Standard Oil tanker Glenpoo! 
took and bumped a whale. The (;\. 
pool shook from the shock bu! 
whale kept on. Nearer port the \' 
was rammed by the Gulf Maid, an 
tanker. This time the impact bes 
the big mammal and the tide | 
high and dry. Higher water lat: 
lowed the whale to depart for 
hospitable surroundings. 


Train in Plunge. Only one pe 
was killed when a wooden trestle 
Demarest, Ga., broke under the w: 
of a train and let engine, baggag 


and one coach fall 50 feet. Seven! 
persons were injured. Those in the | 
car were saved by the breaking 
coupling which allowed the car to 
main on the trestle within a few in: 
of the gap. 





Hy AVILY INSURED INDIVIDUALS 


Thirty-two persons in this country | 
their lives insured for $1,000,000 or n 
Rodman Wanamaker, merchant, is insure! 
for $7,500,000; William Fox, theatrical man 
$6,500,000; S. S. Kresge, five-and-10- 
store magnate, Frank and Herbert Bb: 
real estate operators, and Joseph La 
Adolph Zukor and Marcus Loew, m 
producers, $5,000,000 each; William Zie¢ 
$4,500,000; Joseph Schenck, $4,250! 
John Bowman, hotel owner, Pierre du P 
Ral onas, J. F. Kettering, John Bai 
more and Gloria Swanson, $4,000,000 ea 
Mrs. Henry Yeiser, $3,250,000; Mrs M: 
Newbury, $3,000,000, Mrs. Marshall Field 
$2,000,000. Norma Talmadge, $1,250),')!’ 
and Constance Talmadge, Charlie Chap!' 
Richard Thomas, Cecil B. De Mille, Doug!® 
Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, Benjamin !'' 
man, Buster Keaton, Eric Von Strohei™. 
June Mathis, Louise Lathrop and Mrs. !<@ 
Pabst, $1,000,000 each. 
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Gems 


Exchanges 


Rattling Good Bargain 
Ohio paper—(adv.)—1926 FORD TUDOR 
SEDAN. Seareely broken in. This one won’t 
last long. 
Sent in by J. M. Schaifer, Hays, Kans. 
Curious 
Idaho Farmer — (adv.) — HOLSTEINS: 
Young bulls from high producing cows. 
sire’s record, 932 lbs, butter; 20,145 Ibs. 
milk. Meadow Stock Farm, Cheney, Wash. 
Sent in by T. S. Cady, Medford, Ore. 


Odd! 
Washington (D. C.) Herald—(headline)— 
FIVE FROM WASHINGTON 
MARRIED AT ROCKVILLE 


One of the Flock 
Mammoth Spring (Ark.) Democrat—Jack 
Horne was in from his Big Creek Farm 
Tuesday with his hay-burner automobile 
loaded with geese—there were several be- 
side himself. 
Sent in by O. P. Sisler, Jonesboro. 








Footnote 
Terre Haute (Ind.) Tribune—The meeting 
will open with a solo and chorus, repro- 
duced on the orthopedic victrola. 
Sent in by J. R. Hornbrook, Marshall. 


Illinois Does it Wholesale 
Industry (Ill.) Press—There was a fine 
assortment of good many in this vicinity 
passed away at Bartonville Tuesday of last 
week and was brought to Rushville where 
interment was made Thursday. 
Sent in by D. D. Bruner, Industry. 


Illinois Geographic Knowledge 
Waukegan (Ill.) Sun—The boys started 
for Washington, D, C., and-will go from 
there to Florida, then to Cuba and return, 
and follow the coast and the Mexican 
border to Canada. 


Meeting the Overhead 
Billings (Mont.) Gazette—(adv.)—Men’s 
Hats. If you are in need of a good hat do 
not pass up this opportunity. A $2 hat 
for only $2.95. Popular Dept. Store. 
Sent in by A. B. Miller, Billings. 


Force of Habit 
Trinidad (Colo.) Picketwire—The fire de- 
partment was called to 1404 Garfield ave- 
nue at 7:30 this morning where they ex- 
tinguished a small building. The fire was 
caused by an overheated hot air register in 
« petition. 





Grounds for a Kick 
Renova (Pa.) Record—He leaves his par- 
ents, one brother, Donald, who spent sev- 
eral months in the hospital several years 
ago after being kicked by a pony and four 
sisters, all at home. 


Neither Have We 
Mammoth Spring (Ark) Democrat—We 
are receiving many compliments for ourar- 
ticle, “About Legislation,” appearing in the 
Democrat. We have not heard of a gick, 
which is wonderful. 
Sent in by O. P. Sisler, Jonesboro. 





Training for a Diplomat? 
Wisconsin Rapids (Wis.) Tribune—(adv.) 
FOR SALE: Thoroughbred police dog 14 

months old, just right for training with 
papers from Germany. Inquire S. J. Sebora, 
Junction City. 

Sent in by Pearl Staples, Nekoosa. 





New Form of Daylight Saving 
Douglas (Ariz.) Dispatch—The Ladies’ 
Aid of the Methodist church will meet 
Thursday morning at the home of Mrs. Em- 
a en 1248 Eleventh street, at 2:30 
*cloc .. 





No Wonder He Sputtered 
McComb (Miss.) Semi-Weekly Journal— 
\s he touched the light the current flashed 


- the stool. 
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through his body and knocked him from 

The fall broke his connection 

and perhaps prevented his electrocution. 
Sent in by Dr. BE. B. French, McComb. 


“Lo, The Poor Indian!” 








Helena (Mont.) paper—(adv.)—LOST: 
Wine colored lady’s velvet hat. Phone 
1505-R. 
> Those Moron Police 

Longview (Tex.) News—One woman is 


included in London’s defective force of 900 
members. 


THE “MOONLIGHT SONATA” 


Beethoven loved solitary walks in the 
country where he. could forget the world. 
He received the inspiration for many a 
wonderful work in this way. One fine 
night when he walked in the environs of 
Bonn on the Rhine he heard suddenly some 
piano music which came from a country 
home. He stopped in surprise. Played 
by an excellent musician, the sound of one 
of his compositions came to him. Follow- 
ing an irresistible attraction, he entered 
the villa, went up the stair and opened the 
door of the room from which the music 
came. Beethoven stopped as though nailed 
to the floor. 

A poetic scene was in front of him. In 
the room which was flooded by the moon- 
light, a young girl of about 16 sat at the 
piano. “Is that you, father?” the girl ask- 
ed, but did not turn around, continuing to 
play. When she had finished the piece of 
music, she arose and did a few hesitating 
steps: “Come, father and let me kiss you. 
Oh, I can’t go up to you.” 

Beethoven approached and stopped, deep- 
ly sorrowful. A pair of wide-open, dead 
eyes stared at him from the delicate and 
beautiful face of the girl. Now he knew 
that he stood in front of a blind girl. 

Deep compassion filled the heart of the 
master and made him utter an exclamation 
of grief which the blind girl heard. She 
knew now that a stranger stood in front 
of her. Her childlike voice trembled when 
she asked anxiously: “Who are you? Are 
you not my father?” 

“No,” Beethoven replied, “but don’t be 
frightened, my child, for I am a friend who 
came in because I was attracted by your 
beautiful playing. I want to thank you 
for the beautiful way in which you played 
my composition.” 

“Oh, are you Beethoven?” said the girl 
with joy while tears came into her blind 
eyes. “Oh, I am unfortunate that I come 
so near to you whose works I admire so 
much, and yet cannot see you. Music is 
the only thing that consoles me since two 
years ago an illness deprived me of my 
sight. Without music I would have died of 
despair. And your compositions especially 
make me forget my sorrow and transport 
me to higher spheres.” 

Beethoven replied: “Poor child, if you 
cannot see me, you shall at least hear me.” 
And he sat down at the piano, and the 
very melancholy feelings which filled his 
heart were turned into the beautiful melo- 
dies of the “Moonlight Sonata” which grew 
up from his creative mind in that solemn 
hour.—Translated from Les Dernieres Nou- 
velles, Strasbourg, France. 


A LAUGH 


A laugh is just like music. 
It freshens all the day. 
It tips the peaks of life with light 
And drives the clouds away: 
The soul grows glad that hears it. 
And feels its courage strong— 
A laugh is just like sunshine 
For cheering folks along. 
—Boy’s World. 


Our idea of a real Scotchman, is a man 
that makes his aerial out of barbed wire so 

















What a pity when youth and vitality are eet 
at naught by a disordered stomach, and bad 
breath} Don’t have them at any age! Hearty 
eaters—hard smokers—high livers—find 
Stuart’s a boon and blessing! 

Eat what you wish. Drink what you like. 
Then chew a Stuart tablet. That gives the 
stomach sufficient alkaline; the result is a sweet 
stomach, serene digestion; no pains, no gas. 

Full Box FREE! 

Every druggist has Stuart's tablets, 25c and 
60c. Or, a full box free if you write the F. A 
Stuart Company, Dept. 873, Marshall, Mich. 
Get a metal box of Stuart’ 8 for the pocket—and 
he it filled! A sweet stomach for 25 cents. 


STUART'S 


DYSPEPSIA’ TABLETS, 











OUR BIG OFFER 


Here is the biggest value ever offered in magazines. You may 
have the Pathfinder sentto two different addresses, each for one 
year,or your sub be ded two years as you may 
desire. The other magazines each for one year to one address, 


176 Magazines for Only $2 


—— Send Currency At Our Risk — 


The Pathfinder ae ore) 
People’s Popular Monthly 

Farm & Fireside (aise) 
American Neediewoman (,,32, 
Good Stories Corse) 


Mother’s Home Life eB 
These prices not good outside the 48 states. 
YOU NEED NOT WRITE A LETTER 


Just clip this advertisement and enclose in an envelope with 
your name, address and remittance and mail at once to 














PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C_ 











the birds can’t sit there —Lafayette Lyre. 


How to Heal Leg Sores 


If you suffer from Leg Sores or Varicose Ul- 
cers, | will send you absolutely FREE a copy of 
my famous book that tells how to be rid of 
these troubles for ail time by using my com- 
plete home treatment. It is different from any- 
thing you ever heard of, and the result of over 
35 years specializing. Simply send your name 
and address to Dr. H. J. WHITTIER, Suite 36, 
421 East 1ith Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


URIFY YOUR BILE 


Best way to get rid of Gas, Colic Spells, Indigestion, Heart- 

Sg gy Biliousness, Gall - Troutles-\Galitions) 
32- page illustrated booklet explains all Lg 

ME: Unger, Dpt. 364, 22 Quincy St., Chicago, 1 


MAKE $25.00 DAILY 


ing COLORED RAINCOATS and SLICKERS, $2.95. 
pag ban HAT FREE, Commissions daily. Outfit FREE. 
ELLIOTT VAN BUREN, Dept. 


AGENTS s:: FREE ¢%'s¢. 


Toilet articles, perfumes, specialties. Wonderfully profitable 
La DERMA CO., DEPT. RS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES Wonn,So° Sten. 


We start you, furnish- 
ing evervthing. Distributors, Dp! 110.609 Division, Chicago 
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. all utensils. 


Better Than 
Spanking 


Spanking does not cure children of bed- 
wetting. Don’t blame the child; there is 
a cause for this, and it has tobe removed. 
If your children are afflicted in this way, 
or any member of your family is bothered 
by weak kidneys, you owe it to them to 
send TO-DAY for a FREE TRIAL of our 
BedfWetting Remedy. It has proved 
a blessing to thousands of families. 

——— ee couPpon — — —— — — — — 


SUMMERS MEDICAL CO., Box 234, South Bend, Ind 


Please send without obligation to me a FREE TRIAL of 
your Bed-Wetting Remedy, together with useful information. 


CS 6 inn od p00K00 pons ¢bates 6dbednsseheephae ttn buen 


FES Silks, Voiles} 


Woolens etc: 
Fine Quality; Low Prices. 

We have wonderful mill connec- 

tions. Big Sale NOW: Piece Goods all 
lengths. Big Bargains for dressmakers, 


tailors and home sewers. Money Back Bond. 
Write today for attractive Free Samples. 


TEMPLETON CO., Dept. G-1, Hudson, N.Y. 


Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
& patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
Sample package free. °COLLETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


in Advance (Send f. proof) I troducing 
$13.80 DAILY New Insured Hosle , avin. pom my 

en months. No capital or experience required. You simi y 

Seiea, Yas We deliver and co collect (or you can deliver. suit yourself) . 


Paaké MEE TEXTILE Go mus besides.We furnish sam- 


. Road 2496, Cincinnati, Ohie 


SELL icine NECESSITIES 


os 2c esses Bee. F tre, Sey se different samples 30c. 
3 East 1 York 


TREATMENT mailed on 
FREE TRIAL. [fit cures 
send $1;1f not, it's FREE. 
) ite for at eo to. 
$17 Ohio Ave.. Sinev. °o. 
et 4 Renee ah for 
ustrated Book. 


on "Williams Sanatorium, 
ELIJAH Szzint CHRIST srok FREE MECTD 



































Minneapolis. Minn. 
Send for free complies of my FINE 

MISSION. Rochester, N.Y. 

155 Acre improved “Sunny Tennessee” Farm For Sale, 





PANELED ware ING _CARDS. 
resno, California 
Idealfor truck, poultry, dairy and farming. — vie he 


Schooland Town. Bargain. Write: Newton Moore, Whi 
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Letters from Readers 








The -Sea Crab 


The sea crab is a wonderful animal 
znd could teach man something that 
wold greatly enhance his chivalry. The 
females shed their shells during the 
early spring which leaves their bodie¥ 
white and tender and a lure for small 


‘fish at whose mercy they would be in 


short order, but Mr. Crab attends to all 
this in true husband style. While his 
mate is feeding along the shore in shal- 
low water he follows closely and guards 
every attack with his strong claws. I 
have watched this performance often 
with interest from the shore for some 
distance. The female wanders leisurely 
along apparently unconcerned, while 
the male is kept busy grabbing at the 
numerous fish as they constantly make 
a rush for a bite. Should he cease his 
vigilance for a moment his mate would 
soon be seized and devoured. When 
the male crab eats or sleeps is a mys- 
tery.—Robert O’Neal, Tampa, Fla. 


Wisconsin Porkeys Do 


I was hunting in northern Wisconsin 
and came across a hollow tree with a 
hole in it about a foot across, and saw 
the back of a porcupine in the tree 
where he had made his nest. I took a 
stick and gave him a punch, and he 
swung his tail around to hit the stick, 
and the end of his tail hit the tree be- 
side the hole, while most of his tail 
came across the hole in the tree. The 
stroke was a hard one and sounded as 
if the tree.had been struck with a club. 
The quills flew through the hole, and 
landed eight or 10 feet outside in the 
snow. I had heard it said that quills 
never left the “porkey” only as they 
were stuck into something that touched 
them; but I know better for I repeated 
the operation quite a number of times, 
and always with the same result. I 
picked several of them up and brought 
them home as trophies from the only 
porkey who knew enough to “throw his 


STOMACH ULCERS 





Quickly Disappear, No Starvation Diet; Famous Southern 


California Prescription, in use 21 Years. 
Relieved Almost at Once. 


Pain 
Send for 16 


Day Trial Offer—No Obligation. 





Why suffer with this extreme stom- 
ach trouble when we can positively as- 
sure you full relief or your money 
back? We guarantee Wolfe’s Ulcer and 
Acidosis Treatment will relieve you of 
extreme gastritis, or ulcers of the stom- 
ach, or we will positively refund your 
money. Wolfe’s Ulcer and Acidosis 
Treatment has been used in California 
for these troubles for over 21 years 
with unvarying success. Many doctors 
prescribe it regularly. 

Now it is offered for the first time to 
the general public. It begins at once to 
give relief from the severe pain, vomit- 
ing and other discomforts and agonies, 
and from day to day the improvement 





-- 





is steady and increasingly rapid. You 
are not compelled to restrict yourself 
to a milk diet. You can eat anything 
you. wish after taking our treatment a 
few days. 

What would you give to be able to 
eat as you did when you were a child? 
It should be possible with Wolfe’s Ulcer 
and Acidosis Treatment, and, best of 
all, the cost is very little, and you are 
guaranteed your money back if it does 
not help you to your entire satisfaction 
—you to be the sole judge—we take 
your word for it. Write today for full 
information. Woife’s _ Laboratories, 
Desk PF-5, 425 E. Pico St., Los Angeles, 
California. 
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quills.” The hole was about five {.. 
from the ground, and I assure you tip. 
way those quills were projecte, | 
would have disliked very much to | 
had my face in range of them. |; 
winter, and the quills were thoro) 
“ripe” and came through that hole |ik, 
a flight of arrows. I wouldn’t suco.. 
what Idaho porkeys could do, bui 

sist from positively seeing them ( 
that under favorable circumsts 
when the quills are ripe, that a \\js. 
consin porkey can let loose qui 
flight of quills at a single swish | 
tail, and send them several feet. ‘ 
come in occasionally with thei: 
full of quills from such a swish of | 
tails, and I venture that if the 
could be examined, where it occu 
quills could be found on the ¢: 
near by that had never touche: 
animal.—Chas. H. Towne, Prescott 





What One Farmer Does 
C. D. Broxson, of Lostine, Ore.., { 
600 acres of land, summer fal! 
half each season and using 20 h 
and three .two bottom 14-inch 
plows for his work. He harrow 
land several times during the su 

















Plowing with 20 Horses 


using 16 horses on a 10-section sicc!- 
tooth harrow, and he uses two drills 
for seeding—one nine and one 11-!oot 
drill drawn by nine horses. The on\) 
hired help to take care of all this work 
is a sack sewer while combining /|1)s 
grain. Mr. Broxson makes his own 
hitches for the teams required for plow- 
ing, harrowing and seeding. He says it 
is more difficult to make the hitches ‘or 
the nine and 16-horse teams <= in 5 
for the 20-horse team.—J. H. Jackson 
Lostine, Ore. 


Humming Bird Nests 

In regard to humming birds I w 
like to say that I noticed a lett: 
the Pathfinder in which the write! 
clares that humming birds do not 
feathers in the construction of t! 
nests. -I wish I had preserved the | 
humming bird’s nest in which was \ 
en one of my parrot’s green feather 
have often seen them chasing bits 
down feathers from the parrot and 
ing away with them in their bills. | 
saw One nest which was lined with r\v- 
elings of pongee silk. There are ™ 


humming birds in southern Califo! 


and while there I had the opportuni!) 
watching them build. They are \ 
fearless and will build in the 
trees right by one’s very door. 1! 
do use lichens, but cob-webs are 1 
important in the construction of the! 


nests.—Edythe E. Pierce, Berkeley, (:!: 
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Newspaper V4 Views 


Cincinnati Enquirer—What has become 
of that long list of amateur weather fore- 
casters Who were so certain last spring of 
severe winter? 








a 


New York Herald Tribune—Women are 
now found to be better car drivers than 
men. Well, they started from the back seat 
and worked their way up. 


{rkansas Gazette—Mr. Coolidge is going 
to the West for the same reason that Mo- 
hammed went to the mountain. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—The fate of the 
cotton farmer was sealed when the ladies 
decided that their hose must be silk all the 


Way. 





Durham Sun—So the United States has 
stationed a Butler at China’s open door. 


Boston Trauscript—One reason why the 
average American pays so little heed to the 
war debts may be that he is forced to do 
so much thinking about peace-time bills. 


Wall Street Journal—Statisticians esti- 
mate that at least five persons would play 
golf were it called work and paid for at $5 
a day. 





Baltimore Sun—From the number of new 
stands opening almost everywhere along 
the roads it is patent that this country is 
going straight to the hot dogs. 


Dallas News—Flaming youth sometimes 
cooks its own goose. 


Detroit News—The cynic is anxious to 
see Mr. Reed of Missouri in the White 
House long enough to hear the first veto 
message. 





Florida Times-Union—Congressmen have 
a nine-months vacation to think up new 
Jaws. 





Nashville Banner—Young Chinese sheiks 
are wearing Oxford bags. No wonder 
there is general indignation in China at the 
British. 





Dallas News—One pair of chiffon hose is 
produced by 333 silkworms. And another 
worm that works eight hours per day for 
the wherewithal. 


Roston Transcript—The United States is 
said to have no alliances, but it really has 
the most powerful one in the world—the 
eternal alliance of forty-eight states of 
the Union. 


Birmingham News—Nothing works out 
right. In a town where you can park as 
long as you want to there is no reason 
why you should want to. 


Kansas City Star—The supreme court’s 
decison gives the Texas negroes the right 
to vote at primary elections, but whether 
it gives them the courage is probably more 
of a local issue. 


Marion Star—And now a judge out in 
Kansas rules that a husband needn’t listen 
to his wife’s conversation. It’s simply re- 
markable how many unmarried men have 
places on the bench. 


Detroit News—The question games are 
Setting harder and harder all the time. In 
one last night someone asked who is the 
other senator from Idaho. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—China’s antipa- 
thy to Americans is said to have been ag- 
sravated by the introduction of American 
chop suey, 





Kansas City Star. Because the French 
Poilu won't keep his hands out of his 
pockets, the pockets will be taken out of 
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the uniform, according to a recent order. 
Thus leaving him virtually nothing to do 
with his hands except talk. 


Fort Wayne News-Sentinel—Facts are 
stubborn, .but statistics are more pliable. 





Harrisburg Patriot—Sportsmen say the 
bass is the smartest fish. But the sardine 
is the canniest. 





Rushville Republican—The people of the 
United States would own about 90 per cent 
of the world’s automobiles if they were 
all paid for. 


CLAIMS UNIQUE FAMILY ‘RECORD 


People have seen, read and heard so 
much about large families lately that it is 
not surprising any more no matter what 
the announcement. They are like the old 
family car—shock proof. Some time ago 
a gentleman from Georgia was introduced 
to congress and President Coolidge as the 
champion father in this country. His prog- 
eny numbered 28—all living. Of course 
that was a record, but it did not remain un- 
challenged long. A gentleman from South 
Carolina proved he was the*father of 34. 
This defeated the other candidate and 
made it necessary to present the new 
champion to congress and the president. 
There were even more startling claims 
made, but the proof was lacking. Now J. 
F. Sloan, a farmer of Greenville county, 
S. C., has issued a challenge to the world. 
Several generations ago, he claims, his 


‘grandfather, Richard Sloan, of Simpson- 


ville, was the father of 18 children. His 
other grandfather, Sampie Babb, of Inman, 
likewise was the father of 18. His father, 
George Sloan, was also the father of 18. 
George’s wife survived him. She married 
a widower, Julie Smith, who already had 13 
children, and she gave to this second hus- 
band three more children, making a grand 
total of. 34 children of which she was 
either mother or stepmother. J. F. Sloan 
was one of the 34. He was married and 
now boasts 11 sons and daughters. “At one 
time,” he says, “the Sloans became so plen- 
tiful that the Lebanon church wouldn’t 
hold them all and some had to pull out 
and go somewhere else.” 


SPEAKING OF TWINS 

A third set of twins was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Dana Powell of Burnsville, W. Va. 

Mrs. Joe Dominguez of Forbes, Colo., 
gave birth to twin daughters, one with four 
teeth and the other with two. 

One of twin girls born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ollie Choice of Detroit was operated on 





for appendicitis within an hour after birth. 
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FINISHING trial offer, one film devel- 
oped and six prints and one enlargement 


KODA from best film, all for 25 cents silver. 


PURDY’S STUDIO, Box 61-A. WELLS. MINN. 


NOTHING Sells Like QUES 


for Mason Shoes direct from factory. 85 stun 
ning styles. Amazingly low priced. No experience needed. } FRE E 


Outfit. MASON SHOE MFG. CO., Dept. T- fi. erabetnned Falls, Wis. 


aio CENTS C Onty 


| 
— OL AR- fi { us 
* or Lt 8 size _ 
BeriectTimekesosr an 
canM Made 
pmerie 
your friende.@ 











UARANTEEDEy teh ToRcaR e vELcin Warch 


mic aii gweiry —— only SCoents for one etl 
fee 2 coats $2,991 99;if not, costs nothing A s Sell 
them thee cakes. appa eemnls for taking order “3° $id 


TE 
He FSS BYRON ST. Dept: SOA CHICA nite, 


WEEK FREE 
in 36 to 48 hours; 


Short breathing relieved 
to 20 days. 


swelling reduced in 15 
Regulates the heart, corrects 

the liver and kidneys. 

system. 


Purifies the entire 
Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 
VANISH LIKE MACIC 
Eat all you want, what you want and when 
you wantto. Bid farewell to Stomach pain, dis- 
tress and soreness. Get rid of Dyspepsia, Indi- 
gestion, Catarrh of the Stomach, Belching, Heart 
Fluttering, Sour Stomach, Ner- 
vepapeee, Constipation, Mead. 


ache, 
ty cond your name and ad- 














5 dress and we will send you 
4 and prepaid,a genuine 
2 il Peptopad F ‘No matter 
how seyere o ong-standing 


our case is— no matter how treatments you have 
without result, send for this 


this Free TODAY. 
DR. G.C. YOUNG CO. Dept.5, JACKSON, MICH. 


Stop Using a Truss 


STUART’S atl ap nang 
are different from the ~— 
mechanico-chemico ap- 
plicators made self-adhesive 
purposely to hold the distend- 
ed museles securely in place. 
No straps, buckles or spring 
attached—cannot slip, so can- 
not chafe or press against the 
= pubic bone. Thousands have 
successfully treated themselves 
Reduced @t home without hindrance Redueed 
Fac-Simile from work--most obstinatecas- Fac- le 
Gold Medal es conquered. Soft as velvet— Grand Prix 
easy to apply — inexpensive. 
Awarded Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Process of recov- 
ery is natural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. We 
prove it by sending Trial of Plapao abeplutely FRE 
Write name on Coupon and send TO 


PLAPAO CO., 4096 Stuart Bidg., ST. Lours, MO. 








Address... ... 
Return mail wili bring Free Trial Plapac. 











The BEST Opportunity 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute 
or summer school to be held during 1927. Much of the best 
territory still unassigned. Many can make good money working 
for the Pathfinder and its combinations. 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


Experience unnecessary. Write at once giving full particulars 
and territory desired. We furnish complete agent’s outfit; give 
exclusive county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for 
the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans published by the F. A. 
Owen Co., Dansville, New York. Address: 

PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, 


For Institute Agents 
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There are many skin sufferers, among 
them may be yourself, who have endured 
for many years the torment or humiliation 
of some form of skin disease, who have 
followed all manner of advice and still 
have been unable to find the relief which 
they sought. 


Your trouble may be only a mild form of 
some simple skin eruption —no great suffer- 


ing, but very, very humiliating and uncom- | “ 
fortable. Your face is disfigured and you | house 


are ashamed to appear among your friends. 
You wish to clear away the blight that 
hangs like a drawn curtain between your- 
self and your companions. 


5 Disease a Torment 


consumed, a, pachage, with the the burning 
scales and the 
ur entire pe saey. 


ed hours are hours of 
_ maligna hadnt 


Times without number have you followed some 
hopeful advice and each time you have met only 
disappointment and dispair. 


“Who knows?” youask. “Whose advice may I 
Here is an answer given you honestly and frankly. 


i 


Reputable physicians will tell you that the 
profession can guess at at is the 

true cause-of skin . Some say it is a blood 
and treatments throu the blood 


i 


try 
Others say it is a skin disease pure and simple. and 
tho dissase throu gh the ekin. ' 
reo wie tsure. We shall not presume, 
to tell you what skin disease is when science 
frankly admits that it cannot tell. 
Bat we cen toll you about a prescription which 
has been used for twen “ave yeans in tha treatment 
disease, And further claims, 
we tM to read the letters 


a 
F 


R 


who haye 


A Doctor’s Prescription 


D. B.D Frensiotion 10 the Sormaia of 0 phe 
. D. D. Dennis, from whose initials it s« 
its name. The present enormous sale of ‘this P 
scription is the result of twenty-five years of gradual 
growth from the time when Dr. Dennis first started 
treating patients in his immediate neighborhood, 
We make no extravagant claims for D. D. D. We 
do not shout from the housetops, “Come one, come 


nothing miracu- 
It is just comm 
of well a. ioe 

ol oll of wintergreety 
any jus physi- 


this: Throughout twenty-fi 
day by day, the written testimony siaieasl 
in. Letters 


keeps pouring by 
from tem tae Ra words of 
without solici- 


OF suggestion of any kind, mie should ask 
is secret of B.D oe we 
the tetbave ered 


and of the | clear to ankle 

Soint. i ah my jpewieden to ect a cure 
ftped me: in fact i cllege, clase of 17) but nothing 
- and skin specialists und received no help, until life 

This last I hold of 

my first go ps AA ee 
— Tang eruption all gone, callouses all gone, skin soft 
nite. Now La ag) ee aD D 
youre G8 Cortape, 5 can't oer oorkas bp 





Three Doctors Fail— 
One Bottle of D.D.D. 
Brings Relief 


I have been a user of D. D. D. for years — since I con- 
oe 6 En ae three doctors failed to spore 


You may ref. WM. LAFONTAINE. — 
$29 Colombia St Sout? 


Talks to ede About D. D. D. 


I gaened for the last ten years. Every effort that I 
ry them doctor’s : 5 ped _ one even in- 

jections given in my arms; in army jections on 

aie i to do me a bit of good. < 

Toda: roud to say after 9. few bottien of 

D. D. & Be a ¢ of That hued Snowee 

trying to advertise D. D. D. to ~ $F Re 


same condition and even ob Cade ua te tock totae 
stranger who is suffering from the same disease. 


The other day a friend of mine who was suffering from 
eczema came over to thank me me because 5 told an 


=] 


.D.D. 
66 Grove St., Chelsea, Mass. 


Sample Bottle Does the Work 


I received your sample bottle of D. D. D. and it has don 
so much good I sent to the drug store and got one bottle 
and it cured me of the barber’s itch. I have 
0 oe 5 mane spees Se Sy Se) ened ontoey, Sas 
they ; me any good. I can’t praise . D. D. 
too much. B. A. BO BOLING. 

Baldwin, Ga. 


f 


itching and sto’ pped the bi tering immediatel: retock that 
ve been in his greve today if it hadn't 


R. AND MRS. WARDS. 
112 Mill St., Martin, = oe . 


Four Generations 


en ~~ D. ta yooh 
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Sufferers 








Porhape indeed thase letters are too enthusiast 
But if so, may not the writers be excused in tne 
knowledge that they wrote in the ectasy of relic: 
in the joy of freedom from years of suffering? 


One thingis sure. Re Of what they sa , 
the spirit of what they said is unmistakable. It rir 
true. Joy, relief, gratitude, happiness! 


If they have won this feeling, why not you? Ii 
you could but have the feeling that inspires su 
letters, freely written, what would you not gi\ 
What more indeed can you ask? 


nt say that these grateful correspondents 
peated or eared, bet we will say that 
they are HAPPY AGAIN, after pyar oe pein and 
ering — and that’s what D.D. D. escription 
offers to do for you. We make no claims. You can 
draw far ter confidence and comfort from what 
D. D. D. done through the past twenty-fivo 
years anything we can now say. 





D. D. D. Magma ae will be found 
effective in cases of Eczema, Ring- 
worm, Barber’s Itch, Hives, Rash, 
Acne, Dandruff. Pimples often yield 
to treatment over night. In all cases, 
D. D. D. gives relief from itching 
upon the first application. 




















Send Now for 


is FREE 


Trial Bottle 


Without making any promises of miraculous 
results, we urge oer to send the pcoupen below for 
a trial bottle of the famous D. D. D, Prescription 
We can oriaige yous that the effect of D. D. D. in 
most cases is instantaneous; a few drops and the 
itch is gone. Note that soothing, refreshin feel- 

e have letters stating that our trial bott! 
slese was enough to some sufferers from th: 
torment of skin disease. If, then, you are afflicted 

eczema, ringworm, Scales, pimples or any 

form of skin disease, mild or 

violent, send the coupon at 
— for the erous free 

trial bottle of . D. D. Pre- 

Do not delay, for 

it may mean freedom at last 

for you from the agonizing 
torment of skin trouble 
Free trial bottle sent postag: 
prepaid. Mail coupon now. 


SU Ree Ree eee 
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